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RAL, by Fh FENGE, 





For the convenienceof Subscribers in remote places. the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam’ 
Editio’ or France, and other 


n_ for the Continent, for not less than 3 Months, and in advance, are received by 


Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other countries, the’ postage in addition. 


aupRY, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, London. 


(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK's CoURT.) 





\EPARTMENT ‘of CIVIL ENGINEERING 

and Anca aCe RE, asd of SCIENCE as APF UE <D 
ARTS and MA t8.—CLASS a. ARCHITEC- 
TURAL CONST RU * TION, hoe HOSKING, F.S. ie will 
OPEN this CLASS immediately after the C hristmas Vacation. 
The course of Instruction will afford to students, intended for 
the profession of Architecture and Civil Engineering, the means 
of acquiring such general practical knowledge as will qualify 
them to apply the information obtained in other classes of the 
department, and to understand and avail mers apr ad effectually 

of the practice of the Engineer's or Architect's offic 
J. Lon SDALE, Principal. 
King’s College, London, Oct. 12, 1 


APOLEON _y TITMARSH. 
Mr. CuNNINGHAM begs to announce that Mr. MICHAEL 
ANGELO; TITMARSIHL is at this moment at PARIS. repering 
a Picturesque Account of the FUNERAL of NAPOL EON 
London, 1, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. 





RT UNION OF LONDON.—The Subscribers 
and the Public are informed that, in consequence of the 
extension of this Society’s operations, an Orrice for the 
transaction of all business connected with it, has been Opened 
at No. 72, Great Russell-street (corner of her erg Ay ny 
where the Clerk attends daily, from 12 o'clock till 5, to furnish 
rospectuses, and afford any additional information that may 
be required.—As the en tion Lists will be closed early in 
the ensuing Season, to a Prizeholders an opportunity of 
selecting from all the Public Exhibitions of Works of Art, an 
carly ou subscription is earnestly requested. 
Every Su ~ ey of the pest vor will receive, for each szines 
Line Engraving by Mr. H. C 
Shenton, from. Mr "Landseer’s aus e Tired Huntsman.” 
G, Ge Esq. F. 


LEW Pane Es R.S. -A-’ Hon. Secs. 
der) T. E. Mowes, Clerk to the Committee. 


CB: 
*,* Any Gentleman desirous of acting as ey oy Honorary 
Secretary, is invited to communicate with the abo 











O GENTLEMEN PREPARING for the 
UNIVERSITIES, &c.—A Graduate. B.A. of Cambridge, 
Second Master ina Grammar School in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of ‘Town, who was a Wrangler, and nigh j in the fessad 
a) of the C ~~ T rinos faving a few hours of the da 
loyed, wishes to READ CLASSICS or MATHEMATICS 
wit Pupils. —Address (post paid) to D. D., Symons’ Library, 
rompton. 


7 a SCIENTIFIC WORLD.—A GeEn- 
as_ made avery important DISCOVERY 
IN THE ‘LAWS. ‘Ore ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA, is de- 
sirous of meeting with some Gentleman, or Society of Scientific 
Gentlemen, who would quanta | him to pursue the subject to - 
complete elucidation, which he is en from doing b 
niary wany ~heneens to A. (pre-paid) No. 1, Red 
Tien-atroet, Holborn 


HE BRITISH CRITIC and QUARTERLY 

THEOLOGICAL REVIEW.— ADVERTISEMENTS for 

the ensuing Number are reosestes| | fas be sent on or before the 

22nd of this Month; or CATALOGUES and BILLS by the 26th 
instant, to No. 62, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 146.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number of the 
Edinburgh Review are requested to be sent to the Publishers’ on 
or before Thursday, December 24; and BILLS me —— before 
Saturday, December 26.—39, Paternoster-row, Dec. 1840. 


rpo ADVERTISERS and OTHERS — Tumt 

blished, price 4 DEACON'S NEW LIST of all the 
NEW PAPERS in the GNtE ED KINGDOM, with days of pub- 
lication, &c., 3, Walbrook, City (first floor), where Advertise- 
ments are rec: eived for ev ery London and Provincial Newspaper. 


NIRCULATING LIBRARY.— WanrTep to 
Purchase, a CIRCULATING LIBRARY in the South o or 
Westof England. Letters (stating particulars) addressed M. O., 
care of Messrs. Simms & Dinham, Booksellers, Exchange-street, 
Manchester, will meet with immediate attention. 


NHEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, being 
duptiontes (in every department of jiternture) withdrawn 
from ANDREWS'’S_ CIRCU CATING IBRARY, 167, New 
Bond-street. The C ‘atalogue is now am for aolies gratis. 
It is printed on a saree sheet of paper, and can be sent cby post 
free ofexpense. “ oks are in good condition, and, in very 
few instances, do not ‘exceed one-third of the original published 
price, and in numerous instances twenty-five and thirty per 
cent. less. ‘hese books are sold from the library to make room 
for the multiplicity of new Publications announced, which are 
supplied in unlimited numbers te the subscribers of this library. 
Terms of subsorention, &c. to be had on qpetication, or for- 
warded to part of the country.—N.B. P. ms desirous of 
establishing I ook Clubs or Circulating Libraries will find the 
above worthy their attention. 


and H. SENIOR'S ROYAL FOREIGN 
e. SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 49, Pall Mall, London, 
exclusively devoted to Foreien Literature.—Subscribers in Tow wn, 
and in all parts of the United Kingdom, supplied with the 
Standard Works in the French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
Languages, as well as the most important New Works imme- 
Gately on their appearance, the facilities now offered being 
n a scale hitherto unattempted for Foreign Books, with a 
}- ew to meet the daily increasing interest taken in Foreign Lite- 
rature. Prospectuses and terms, together with a Supplement of 
Books added to the Library within the last few months, will 
forwarded on application by post. The Catalogue of upwards 
of 20,000 volumes, price 3s., can be procured, y order, of all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. Book Clubs, requiring a 
supply of Foreign Bo Books, treated with on liberal terms.—C. & H. 
Senror, 49, Pall 


OCIETY of SCHOOLMAS TERS. 
Patron—H.R.1. the Duke of CAMB 2 
President—His Grace oe p Archer, of C RN r ERBU RY. 

The ANNUAL GEN MEETING for the election of 
Officers and Committee ERA be held (hy persolecion of the In- 
< rated Literary Fund Society) at 72, Great Russell-street, 

fuesday, Dec. 22. at four o'clock. Committee hope to 
pots, a numerous party at dinner in the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
precisely atGe.m. Itis requested that the friends of the Society 
who wish to dine will send ¢ gd names to the Secretary on or 
before the morning of the 22 

The Committee again earnestly solicit the attention of the 
benevolent to this, = only fund, to which the indigent or de- 
eayed schoolmaster, his widow and his orphans, can apply, even 
for premaporary relief. a ine 

n the respectability and fi of the on its 
toils its difficulties, and privations, or on the ‘moral, civil, and 
Teligious influence which it beneficially exercises on the com- 
munity, the Committee forbear to dwell; they feel confident 
that those who have enjoyed, and can therefore appreciate, the 
blessings derived from education, will not be unmindful of their 
obligations to men who are now, in many instances, old and in- 
firm, poor and friendless, after having faithfully devated to the 
instruction of the young the vigour of their life and the labo- 
rious exercise of their best faculties. 

Subscriptions and donations thankfully received i? the Rev. 
Dr. Morris, Elstree, Chairman; by the Rev. Dr. Russell, 
Bishopsgate. Treasurer; by the Rev, Dr. Sleath, the Rev. J. 
tg 5. -D., send the Sev. e. poe, King’ 's College, Audi- 

rs; by Messrs, i ‘o., bankers; and 

OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 



































Sale by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, att phele Reome, 22, Fleet- 
street, on WEDNESDAY, Dec. 
A SECOND PORTION of the STOCK of the 
late Mr. MACRONE; grinding valuable Remainders, 
and large, numbers of Popular W Jorks ; comprising Cooke's His- 
tory of Party, 3 vols.—Tableaux from Crichton—Murray’ 8 
Pyrenees,2 vo s.—Maunder’s Shakspeare—Johnson’s Dictionary 
—Colman’s Poetical Works—New General Atlas—Thompson‘s 
Law Library—Watmuff'’s Gideon, 2 vols.—Conversations on 
Geology—Hewitt’s Meditations—Valuable Works in Divinity, 
c. &c. May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
*,* Liberal accommodation offered on property; and large 
or small Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition. 








THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS WwW ILL , SHORT LY BE 
UBLISHED = MR. MURRAY. 


HISTORY. OF INDTA. 
By the Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE.? 
OR 1 _—~4 Il, Comprising the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
. By 


1! 
THE ener AGRICULTURE, &c. OF THE 
CIENT EGYPTIANS. 
By Sir GARDNER ov gee 2 vols. 8vo. 


A SECOND EXCURSION IN ASIA MINOR, 
By CHARLES FELLOWS, Esq. Imperial 8vo. 


IV. 
MOORCROFT AND TREBECK’S TRAVELS IN 
PESHAWAR, CABOOL, and BOKHARA. 2 vols. 8vo. 
v. 
LIEUTENANT WOOD'S JOURNEY TO THE 
SOURCE of the RIVER OXUS. 8vo. 


vi. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE, 
Described from recent Dutch Visitors. Post 8vo. 
Vil. 
MARTYRS OF Serene : ; or, the haves er GALILEO, 
By sik DAVIS BiteWer ket 12mo. 


BISHOP HEBER'S POETICAL WORKS. 
First Complete Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
MR. MURRAY 
Has just publishes the following New Works and 
itions. 


ALLAM'S LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, in 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 4 vols. 





8vo. 
RANKE’S RISTORY OF THE POPES OF ROME. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
3 vols. 8v0. 36s. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
MEMOIRS OF SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
THE CHATHAM CORRESPONDENCE. 
4 vols. 8vo. 18s. each. 
MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. 
. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. 18s. 
HOPE’S ESSAY ON ARCHITECTURE. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES CONSIDERED IN THEIR 
RESULTS. By W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 8vo. 12s. 
MILMAN’S EDITION OF GIBBON’S ROME. 
12 vols. 8vo. 9s. each. 
THE cous OF SPAIN gy eget CRAREES Il. 
By LORD MAHON. 8vo. 

BISHOP HEBER'’S PARISH po 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 

With Life, by Southey. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 

Sixth Edition. 3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 
SOMERVILLE ON THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 
th Edition. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 





On Saturday, January 2, will be published, price 6d. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


HE GARDENER’S CHRONICLE; 


Ww BBKI. Ad 
GENEAAN Rel RECORD of RURAL ECONOMY and 
e Horticultural Part 


Biited 4 PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 
Orders received by all eae 


12th edition, price 9s., silk lls 


HE WOMEN of ENGLAND, " their Social 
A _ Duties ona Domestic Habits. By MRS. ‘ELLIS 
If we could have our own way, every family should order a 
copy of ‘The Women of England.’ Husbands, especially me 
Husbands, should buy it for their Wives ; ; Fathers for their Daug 
Brothers, for their Sisters.’’— Methodist Magazine. 
Fisher, Son & Co. London ; Chatham. street, Manchester; ak 
lunter-street, Liverpool. 
Just published, 
HE ART of ENGRAVING; being an His- 
torical and distinct Account of the various Styles now 
practised, with Instructions as to the various modes of opera- 
tion, treating on Etching, Line, Stipple, Chalk, Aquatint. Mez- 
zotint, Lithography, Zincography, Wood, and Medallic Engra- 
ving, Electrography, and Photography, wir te wee ten 
By . 








cimen eevoviant of the various yn 
ING, Esq. Royal 8vo. price 12s. cloth let 

Iso, nearly wale 

EDITED BY A NAVAL OFFICER, 


An Epitome of the Naval Service, or pong Bes 
Officers’ Manual, Illustrated by seven beautifully co’ 
Engravings of Ships one Vessels of the different Rates in fier 
Majesty's harvien | By W. Knell. Size, royal 8vo. 

ondon : Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand. 


, > 
OYAL LACE QUILT.—A beautiful FAC- 
SIMILE of the . lendid LAC . Qu aLT, ry! Pritich Manu- 
facture, presented to Her eeOURES for the the Princess 
Royal, will be given ¥.. the COURT JO URN: aL of pe, DAY 
(Saturday, Dec. 19). By remitting Eightpence in B penny post 
letter to any Bookseller or Newsman, or to the Pu lisher, 19 19, 
Catherine-street, Strand, the Paper, containing this beautiful 
specimen of British lace, will be forwarded to all parts of the 
country and on the Continent postage | sree. To prevent disap- 
pointment early orders should be giv 
W. Thomas, Publisher, 19, Catherine-street, Strand. 
JOINT STOCK BANKS. 
ECENT LEGAL DECISIONS affecting the 
Security of, and the Remedies against, such Associations. 
By GEORGE FARREN, 
Resident Director of the Asylum a and Domestic Life 
Assurance Com 

“ The uniform course is that, if new "Parties are introduced, it 
is done by scire fucias.” e Parties are not to have execu- 
tion against them without some notice or some power of dis- 
puting their responsibility.”—Lord Denman. Hilary Term, 1840, 

* The Bankrupt must produce the sgocunte of the Bank, even 
were he unable to get the books at all, not in con- 
science pass him until they were produc ~t "—Mr, Commissioner 
Evans. Court of Bankruptcy, December, 1840. 

“ As the great guarantee which the Joint Stock Banks offer to 
the public for security is the number of persons liable to the 
depositors, a state of the law which renders it almost impossible 
for a creditor to recover against any individual proprietor, must 
be fatal to their pretensions on the score of credit and security.” 
—Morning Paper. 7th December, \8 

London : Pelham iichardson,'! 23, C ornhill. Price is. 


ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFE OFFICE, 
70, Cornhill, and 5, Waterloo-place, London, 
Established in 1821. 

ERSONS suffering from Chronic Disease or 
irregularity of form, in pregnancy or old age, are insured 
at proportionate rates, the AsyLUM being the Company which 
originally extende im the benefits of life jnoureace e to such cases. 
SEW SYSTEM OF RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCES, 
The utmost ~ hd. s are secure “d AR C= smallest necessary 
outlay,—the Policies being continued is ar by year for the whole 
of life, whatever the future health of the assured, at a stipulated 
slight increase mal ' umes up to the age of 70, when the rate 
remains station 
Eatracts from RENEW ABL e TERM Rates for select Lives. 
aace.| Ist yr.| 2d yr. | 3d yr. | 4th yr.| Sth yr.| 6th yr.| 7th yr. 
30 11 6 441 7 If TUT B OTL 9 TIL SLUM 4 
Extracts fone the EVEN RATES 4 select Liven. 
ack. | |} 40 | So | | | 


Prem. | 1 aI TEKS 1! aie wea 918 
ALTERNATIVE. 

Two-thirds, only, of the even rates, whether for selec: or 
diseased lives, or for the risks of foreign climates, may be paid 
down, and the balance, with interest at 4 per cent. deducted 
from the sum assured. 

Extracts from DESCENDING SCALKS for select Lives. 


“AGE. | Fi irst 4 years. t ~~ end 4: years. | “Remainder of Life. 
20 315 7 314 15 8 
40 412 9 316 4 11% 9 
The above scales may be modified to suit the convenience of 
parties by increasing or decreasing the first term, and inversely 
decreasing or increasing the remainder of life.—or payments may 
cease altogether at any age to be fixed by the party seeking to 
insure. 
Extracts from EAST oRotA CIVIL RATES, for persons in the 
Company's service. 
ack. | 7 years. | Whole Life. ace. | 7 years.| Whole Life. 
2 |2u o| 367 mw 1271 422 
Extracts from WEST INDIA RATES. 
BEARBADOES AND BAHAMAS 
AGe.| First 3 years. | Remainder of Life. 
) ‘ ° 41 ¢ 
4 417 . 
FOREIGN, AND MIL ITARY AND NAVAL * INSU RANC 
Distinct ¢ classific ations of places, according to salubrity of cli- 
woates a specific price for any particular place, or a voyage or 
a 
Rees. whose destinations ~ | not known, covered to all parts 
the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 
oto, Cornhill, * GEO. FARREN, Resident Director, 
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1 ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE | [7 


ETY. Director: 
John Rnoard. to. 
ichard low Be 
mun C. Buxton, a 
William Clay, Esq. M 


Charles | mag Saeed 


John Laurence, Esq. 
ye Jos. ‘Lescher 
Francis Maubert 

a Pease, Esq. 
id. John Taylor, Esq. 

. Hall, Esq John Travers, 
_ se jun. Baa. M.P.! George Vaughan, 
ium ii ue on the 5t 
paid within thirty days from that dat 


The premiums are payable yearly, haif-yearly or or Servs: 


on the 5th of Janua 
tober, either of whic 
ment of the 


, 5th of April, 5th 
} several 
ear to Members. 


ly, and 


should appear at the Office on or before that day 


Examples of the abatement of Forty per cent. pn allowed on 


Members’ Policies of Five Years’ standing. 


rectors hereby give notice to Members whose Pre- 
i, of January next, that the same must 


ays constitutes the commence- 
Persons, therefore, desirous of 
entering the Society, as Members, on the 5th of January next, 


NITED y KIN GDOM ‘LIF E = ASSURANCE | 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Ear] of Errol. a ‘Tord Vise, Falkland. 
Earl of Courtow: 3 Yee Eastnor, M.P. 
Earl Leven ona ielville. Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of — ury. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
air. 


Directors—James Stuart, 
William Packer i 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | John Ritchie 
orton Balmanno, George Huogly Gordon, Esq. 
ward Boyd, Esq. Resident. N. P. Levi, Esq 
Charles oe ted aa. F. Charles "Maitland, Esq. 
rst Septennial Division of Profits of this Company will 
be declaredi in the ensuing year on all policies of the participating 
class effected previously to the 31st December, 1840. Parties, 
therefore, who wish to insure their lives, should avail themselves 
of the opportunity they now have of sharing in the bonus so 
soon to be declared by ienmediately making proposals. The fol- 
lowing are the annual premiums for the assurance of 100/. for 


: yo 
Chairman. 
Charles ‘Graham, Esq. 





| Annual d 
lsum |Premiun Premium| Re ee 
| As- | paid for | on sixth Elk 0 
jsured,| first |payment. Li pong 


| 
Date of | 


at the in- 
Policy. 


creased age 


1835. ° 
Sth Jan, 36 | 3000 | s 0 1035 

56 2000 3 8 663 

62 | 1000 | 42.17 0) 4 320 
18th March,| 30 | 1000 | : 5 6| 0 345 
41 | 5000 0 10.102 12 4 1685 
50 | 3000 |141 15 0] 85 1 Ol 0 1040 


would assure, 


year,| of the party, 


Se whole period of life. on which half credit may be allowed 

for five years; which credit may remain unpaid at five er cent. 
interest, to be deducted at death from the sum insure 

Age 20 Without Profits, a 1310 With Profits, a 8 8 

«- 30 - 310 2 

e 40 eo 9 3 3 4 

« 50 - 5 ; 410 7 

++ 60 ory 617 9 

Older ages may be insured, oul he half credit for five years is 

found particularly convenient on such insurances. For the con- 

venience of parties residing in the city, they may make their ap- 

pearance and pass the medical examination before the a ent, 

ard Frederick Leeks, Esq. 4, Scot's-yard, rere lane, Can- 





The above shows aresult edmitting ¢ of advantageous compari- 
All Mem- 
ers’ Assurances effected during the year 1835 and the early part 


son with any other institution for Life Assurance. 
of 1826, have received the above rate of abatement, which has 
been made u 


and | that all others, after having paid five annual premiums, 
will become entitled to an equal abatemen 

A reduced Table of Rates for Assurances not claiming profit. 

RICHD. HEATHFIELD, Superintendent. 
Princes-street, Bank, Ist December, 1840. 
HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 1824, em- 
powered by Act of Parliament.— ‘apital, 500,000/, 
Patrons—The Archbp. of York | Sir G. Strickland, Bast. . P. 
e he Pa Londonderry | a f repels Lawley, 
Earl Fitzwilliam . B. Cooke, Ly 
e Earl of ‘Tyrconnel Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart. 

The Earl of Zetland | Sir S. Crompton, Bart. M.P. 

The Bishop of Gloucester The Archdeacon of York 

The Bishos of Ripon Archdeacon of the East Riding 

Viscount N eth, M.P. | 4 he Archdeacon of Cleveland 

Lord Wharne iffe G. F. Barlow, ea, 
| Robert Cracroft, Esq. 
| Robert Denison, Esq. 
P. Saltmarshe, Esq. 
| Martin Stapylton, Esq. 

Sir E. M. V he Bart. ompson, Esq. 

Hon. E.R. | Lk ~~. Wyvill, Esq. 

eo aad Secretary—Mr. W. L. Newman. 

The Terms of this C ompeny for LIFE INSURANCES will be 
found on comparison to be the lowest which can be taken with 
safety. and particularly for FEMALE LIVES, the lowest charged 
by any Office in the Kingdom.—The following extracts from the 

ables (complete Copies of which, with the Rates for the inter- 
mediate Ages, may be had on ap lication at the Office in York, 
or any of the Agents,) will show the Annual Premiums required 
for securing 100/., payable on the decease o' 





en, G.C 
Lore Ww fonloc k 


MALE, 
Gombens for Promina for 
Sev on Sears. Who - Li aie. 
£0 4 £1 


0 112 : 16 2 : 9 
60 310 
75 9 16 


A 
Age next Premiums for 
Birt thday. , Yea 
") 


6 
" 10 13 4 
Sa FEMALE. 
20 £0 " | £0 18 £in 
40 5 7 212 
bo H 18 H 3 512 
3°17 15 0 5121 
Table of Premiums Juma fora pad number of years only. 
A MALE, 
A | Annual Pre- Annual Pre- Annual Pre- 
B cane tal miums payable | miums payable | miums payable 
irthday. | fo 10 Years only.| for 13 Years only. for20 Vears only. 
20 £4 9 £3 3 £2 12 
40 6 H o 4 12 6 | 317 4 
50 764 6il Oo 415 4 
A FEMALE. 
20 0 £3 10 | £2 9 
4 : . 4310 3 8 
617 5 3 4 
Table of on et pegeitie ona Seven ¥ ears’ ascendin, 
A MALE, 
Annual Pre- Annual Pre- | Annual Prems. 
| miums payable | miums payable | payable for re- 
first 7 Years. | second 4 Years. |mainder of Life. 
£1 4 £2 3 


Scale. 


9 
9 
7 
is 


Age next 
Birthday. 
20 

40 q : 3 38 
50 r) 512 
20 ai er ee 

. } ; 


£1 16 
40 3 8 
50 


cone ceo 


6 5 9 
Premiums payable on a Seven y ears’ descending Scale. 
LR. 
‘Annee! Pre- | Annual Prems. 
miums payable | payable for re- 
second / Years. |mainder of Life. 
£1 6 zi 7 


AMA 
Annual Pre- | 
miums payable 
first 7 Years. 
£2 510 


Age next | 
Birthday. 
20 

40 5 ) 2 ib y S 8 
50 5 419 | 23 
A FEMALE, 

20 £2 1 £ 6 | £1 5 

40 3 p ) 117 
50 33 | 229 

Insurances of the following desc te tion ae also be effected | 
at this Office, viz.: On the First Death of ” 
Longest of ‘Two Lives ; on the First De ath of’ pores} ives;on the | 
Longest of we . : $s; on the Decease of e Lire before 
another. A ITIES AND REV ERSIONS PURCHASED 
AND A ANNU TES GR WNT: -D. 

FIRE INSURANCES are effected by this Company atthe most | 
Moderate Rates for every desc ription of Property. FARMING 
STOCK insured without the introduction of the Average Clause. 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made 3 ; the Commissions allowed are such as to render | 
the Agencies worth [Ge attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 
plications to be ma 

Mr. W. L, NEWMAN » Actuary and Secretary, York. 


pon data justifying a confident expectation that 
ame reduction at least will be continued to those Members, 


wo Lives; on the | 


non-street, and J. F. Goude, Esq. Surgeon, 9, Old Jewry. Every 
information will be afforded on application to the Resident Di- 
rector, kdward Boyd, Esq. of No. 8, Waterloo-place. Proposals 
accepted on Wednesday, at 30 ‘clock, and any other day at half- 
past 2 o’clock, when Frederick Hale ‘Thomson, Esq. the Com- 
pany’s Surgeon, isin attendance togive ? spate h to the business. 


SOYD, Sec retary. 
So OTTIS + 


(WIDOWS FUND) 
LIF . La asp ane Hy 
FOUNDED 0 L BASIS OF 


THE LONDON hau TTABL E. 


T ne OLDEST AND a EXTENSIV E 
LIFE OFFICE IN SCOTLA 
INSTITUTED A.D. 1815. 





THIS IS 


NINE HUNDRED AND SEV NT HO JUSAND POUNDS. 

NNUAL REV A 

ONE HUNDRED & Ss TY THOUS: AND POUNDS, 
WHOLE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 


The Additions made by way of Bonns to the Policies of this 
Office vary from ‘len per cent. to upwards of Sixty per cent. on 
the Cs Capital Sums Assured, according to the duration of the 


Parties desirous of Insuring are reminded of the advantages 
which will arise to such as are effected WITHIN THE CURRENT 
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HE PENNY SUNDAY READER.—The 
Twelfth Volume (for July to December = 194 ») is just pub- 
lished, price 2s. 9d. in cloth boards. This Work is continued in 
Weekly Numbers, and forms a cheap dee of Sunday Read- 
ing, adapted to the sacred character of the Lord's Day. especi- 
ally connected with its Devotional Offices. It contains also 
Miscellaneous Papers, Sacred Poetry, original and selected, 
| Choice Extracts from Eminent Divines, and Communications 
from Correspondents. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
*.* The Volumes of this Work are included in the List of 
Rooks recommended by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 








VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

CHURCH SERVICES.—Just published, a new edition of 
HE Hon. CHARLOTTE GRIMSTON’S 
iE INT of the COMMON PRAYER BOOK and 
: er type than any of the former editions. 
T he Work is in two volumes; one containing the whole of the 
| Morning Services, the other the whole of the Evening Service, 
ogether with the Offices, Articles &c. Prices of the Three 
iiditions—the larger size, in morocco, elegant, 2/.; ditto, plain, 
l5s.; the second size, in morocco, e egant, I/. 15s.; ditto, 
VA ib. 10s.; ditto, calf, 1. 5s.; the smaller mize, in morocco, 

elegant, 1. 4s. ; ditto, plain, 1. 1s. ; ditto, calf, } 

London: John Hatchard’ & Son, 187,’ Pic Cadiily, who have 
constantly on sale a complete assortment of the Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Polyglot Editions of Bibles and Prayers, in every 
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GEN ERALI DICTIONARY of PAINTERS; 
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eminent Professors of the Art of Painting, from its revival } 
pnmaay in 1250, to the presenttime. By Marruew Pinaise. 
Ton, A.M. A new edition, corrected and revised, with an 
Introduction, Historical and Critical, and T wenty-six new 
Lives of Artists of the British School, by. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside. 
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TERHE PARLOUR TABLE BOOK, 

Written and selected by RAW ILLMOTT, Esq, Author 
of‘ Lives of the English Poets.’ 
more valuable present to the world has not been made for 
many years, and we from our hearts wish that it may finda 
we elcome to every Parlour Table in the empire.""—The Age, 
“ The work is one of the most meritorious of its kind, the taste 

Giertazed t in selection being admirable. The pieces written by 

/illmott all bear marks of a richly-c mneetes mind. Its 
exterior is almost as elegant as its contents.”’— Brit 

Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King W ate net, City; 
and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 
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REVIEWS 


The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain. By Al Makkari. Translated by Pas- 
cual de Gayangos. 2 vols. Vol. I. Printed 
for the Orient. Transl. Fund. 


Tur literature of the Arabs deserves to be 
studied less for its intrinsic value, than for the 
curious light which it throws on the history of 
the human mind. It shows us that there may 
be great activity in the career of letters with 
very little’ intellectual improvement; and that 
much of what we are in the habit of calling 
vitiated and degenerated taste, may be developed 
in the earliest breathings of national genius. 
We rise from such a study with a profounder 
insight into the nature of European civilization ; 
and with a discrimination of its appropriate sen- 
timents and principles, refined by the influence of 
contrast. The Arabs were the busiest of authors, 
but an enormous proportion of their writings 
consists of sheer plagiarism, uncritical compila- 
tion, grave trifling, jingling rhymes and all kinds 
of verbal artifices. It may be safely aftirmed, 
that if verse had been always linked to rhyme, 
the world would never have known good poetry. 
The glittering, meretricious ornament would have 
drawn off the eye of genius, and unfitted it for 
the sober contemplation of spiritual beauties. 
When we see Dante soaring far above the Trou- 
badours or Provencal poets of his age, who may 
be fairly taken as representatives of Arab style 
and sentiment, and endeavour to discover what 
rompted his loftier flight, we cannot overlook 
fis adoration of the chief of the Latin poets, nor 
estimate too highly the impression which so ex- 
quisite a model was calculated to make on his 
glowing spirit. Petrarch, addicted as he was to 
conceits and verbal arabesque, was yet a most 
passionate admirer of the ancients. The great 
restorers of learning in modern Europe all kin- 
dled their torches on the altars of ancient Greece 
and Rome, regardless of the Arabs, who were 
nevertheless in sufficiently close contact with 
Christian Europe, to exert on it the influence of 
superior mental cultivation. Our Milton too, 
enthusiastically studying the severe models of an- 
tiquity, recalled our taste from the verbal wit of 
Cowley and his contemporaries. Those, there- 
fore, who believe that the literature of modern 
Europe owes something to the prompting of the 
Arabs, cannot certainly maintain that any of its 
excellencies are included in the obligation. In 
science the Arabs made but little progress. They 
were not, in fact, a reasoning people ; and except 
their system of numerical notation and the art of 
analysis, or algebra, both which they borrowed 
from the Hindoos, we know of nothing in that 
department for which we are much indebted to 
them. There was much justice in the common 
Arab saying, “that science on coming down 
from heaven lodged itself in three different parts 
of man; in the brains of the Greeks; in the 
hands of the Chinese; and in the tongues of 
the Arabs.” 

But perhaps we may be asked whether we 
mean to deny that the Arabs had at one time 
attained to great literary eminence, and stood far 
superior to Christendom in civilization? To this 
we reply, that there appears to us to be a broad 
difference between the fact of a nation’s being 
highly civilized, and that of its offering examples 
of an advanced stage of intellectual progress. 
The civilization of China is at present fully 
equal to that of Europe, but the highest range of 
the Chinese mind falls far short of that of the 
European. In the bright days of the Spanish 
Arabs, the population of Christian Europe was 
divided into nobles and serfs, England alone 





had something like a middle ciass ; to which cir- 
cumstance it owes its present superiority. Learn- 
ing was then shut up in convents, and long re- 
mained under the shroud of a dead language. 
Arab literature and science were forced plants, 
in an unprepared soil ; and though they grew for 
a time, they could hardly be said to develope 
their natural forms: yet such as they were, they 
belongeéto the people; all had access to them 
and enjoyed them. But in Christian Europe, for 
a long time, the fertilizing waters of knowledge 
were never led down to the common people ; 
and indeed this niggard system is not yet wholly 
done away with. The Arabs, like the Chinese, 
were exempt from the twofold curse of rank 
and fashion ; they universally respected wisdom 
and useful talents, and nothing else: they bowed 
to none but the able and well informed. But 
with us, even at the present day, the man of 
profound and cultivated mind stands in awe of 
the ill-instructed rabble, so unequal is our civili- 
zation; and lives in constant fear of offending 
the weak and ignorant, the self-satisfied and 
blind, the proud, the impotent and insane, who 
form by far the most numerous, important, and 
influential class of the community. 

The popular character of Arab civilization, 
and the social advantages of general equality, 
together with the whole range of life and thought 
among the Spanish Arabs, may be very com- 
pletely and agreeably learned from the History 
of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, trans- 
lated from the Arabic of El Makkari by D. 
Pascual de Gayangos. But it must be observed, 
that the translator is a learned author also, and 
liberal of his stores, for in his notes and ap- 
pendix he has thrown together such a body of 
information, critical, biographical and historical, 
as may be called, without any disparagement of 
El] Makkari’s History, the most valuable part of 
the volume. Well acquainted with the Arabic 
MSS. treasured in the public libraries in Spain, 
and long studying with predilection the history 
of the Peninsula under the Mohammedan rule, 
D. P. de Gayangos is, of all men living, the best 
qualified for the task which he has undertaken ; 
and the success with which he has executed it, 
corresponds with the wisdom of his choice. It 
seems indeed to be an arduous labour for a 
foreigner and a Spaniard, to compose a work of 
such a compass in the English language; yet 
not only do we find but few traces of foreign 
idiom in our author’s pages, but we must also 
acknowledge that he seems to us to possess a 
grace and propriety, a vivacity and copiousness 
of expression in his adopted language, which but 
few Englishmen can attain. 

El Makkari, after studying with great care the 
history of his native country, went to the East, 
and settled in Damascus, where, at the entreaty 
of a friend, and without the assistance of his 
library and notes, which he had left in Europe, 
he composed the work which now for the first 
time appears in English. As an exertion of 
memory, it certainly does him great credit. In 
the first book he describes Andaltis (Spain) in 
general, with its topography and statistics ; its 
ancient remains and government. His second 
book treats of the religion or theology, the lite- 
rature and science of the Spanish Arabs. Cordova 
alone is the subject of the third book ; and in the 
fourth begins the History of the Conquest,—the 
sequel of which is reserved for another volume. 
So large a theme, with a colouring so character- 
istic, cannot be properly abridged within our 
limits. We shall therefore confine ourselves to 
a few critical observations, referring the inquisi- 
tive reader to the work itself. 

The Arab historian informs us, that “ accord- 


ing to Al Beyhaki, the island of Tuli and the 
| two islands of Alajbal (i.e. the mountains) and 





An-nis& (of women), and several districts of 
Russia, fall within the limits of the seventh and 
last climate, which has the moon at its back.”’ 
In Tali it is easy to discern Thule or Iceland, 
and in Alajbdl, or the mountains, Norway. And 
we presume that Russia is here to be understood 
in its radical sense, as the country of the red or 
fair complexioned men: for it seems to be esta- 
blished that the Muscovite empire took its pre- 
sent name from a colony of Northmen. But 
the chief object of our attention here, is the 
island of women (An-nis4) or, as it is commonly 
rendered, of Amazons. It is a mistake to suppose 
that this island had its origin in Arab fables: 
the equivocal sounds to which it owes its exist- 
ence, belong to the north. The Finns are called 
in their own language Quen, and hence their 
country was originally named by the Northmen 
Quenland ; but the derivation of this name was 
in the course of time lost sight of, and as guinna 
or gwen (in Anglo-Saxon cwen) signifies a woman 
in the northern languages, the land of the Finns 
was easily converted into the land of Amazons, 
This corrupted name occurs in King Alfred's 
translation of Orosius, and even in the Geo- 
grapher of Ravenna, whose work dates probably 
from the seventh century. 

The Arabs always speak with superstitious 
reverence of the noble monuments, the roads 
and aqueducts remaining from the Roman times: 
such largeness of design, combined with such 
solidity of workmanship, appeared to them more 
than human. Our author describes a statue of 
a woman with a boy (probably a Venus and 
Cupid) dug up amongst some ruins, and so beau- 
tiful, that all who looked on it grew enamoured. 
The great statue which anciently stood on the 
tower at Cadiz, and which the Arabs, after they 
became masters of the place, destroyed, because 
they believed it to be endued with magic in- 
fluence, has in their descriptions a very romantic, 
if not fabulous air. We are told that “in its 
left hand, it bore a stick, pointing to the ocean, 
about twelve spans in length and having at the 
end some teeth like a currycomb.”” Was it a 
figure of Neptune with his trident which is thus 
described? Whether of Pheenician, Greek or 
Roman workmanship, this grand monument (for 
it is said to have stood on a tower of solid ma- 
sonry raised above the sea to the height of a hun- 
dred cubits,) gave rise to many a superstitious 
belief, which was easily mistaken for fact. 

“Tt is a general opinion (says Al Makkari,) among 
Andalusian and African Moslems that this idol ex- 
ercised a sort of spell over the sea, but that the 
charm ceased the moment it was thrown down. They 
account for it in the following manner. There used 
once to be in the ocean some large vessels called 
kardkir (caracks,) provided with a square sail in 
front and another behind. They were manned by a 
nation called Majis (magi,) people of great strength, 
determination, and much practice in navigation, and 
who, at their landing on the coasts, destroyed every- 
thing with fire and sword, and committed unheard of 
ravages and cruelties; so that at their appearance the 
inhabitants fled with their valuables to the moun- 
tains, and the whole coast was depopulated. The 
invasions of these barbarians were periodical ; they 
took place every six or seven years ; the number of 
their vessels was never less than forty, it sometimes 
amounted to a hundred; they devoured any one 
they found on the sea. The tower that I have 
described was known to them ; and following the 
direction pointed at by the Statue, they were enabled 
to make at all times for the mouth of the Straits 
and enter the Mediterranean, ravaging the coasts of 
Andalis. But when the figure was destroyed, no 
more was heard of those people.” 

We need hardly observe in explanation of the 
foregoing extract, that the Majis or Heathen 
there mentioned, were the Normans, whose long 
continued lawless ravages ran up the account, of 
which the Barbary corsairs afterwards tried to 
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extract the payment. But notwithstanding the 
frequent visits of those formidable adventurers, 
and intestine wars, Spain under the Arabs at- 
tained a high degree of prosperity, of a certain 
kind, characterized by a dense population, living 
in comfort, on the produce of an easy industry 
shared by all; and unlike the ideal prosperity 
of modern political economists, which has, like 
electricity, a negative as well as a positive pole ; 
and begets in its developement, hopeless poverty 
as well as wealth. Yet we can hardly credit Al 
Makkari’s account of the magnitude of Cordova, 
though he is countenanced by the unqualified 
assent of his learned translator. He thus pro- 
ceeds :— 

“ A trustworthy writer, who was residing in Cor- 
dova in the time of Almansir, tells us,—‘ I once 
counted all the houses in the city and its suburbs, 
and found they amounted to 200,077, including in 
this number only those of the common people, 
artisans and labourers ; for the palaces of the nobles, 
wazirs, officers of the royal household, commanders 
of the troops, and other wealthy citizens, and the 
barracks, hospitals, colleges, and other public build- 
ings amounted to 60,300, exclusive of wooden cabins, 
inns, baths and taverns.’ The number of shops at 
this time is computed by the same author at 80,455, 
another writer states the number of markets to have 
been 4,300.” 

According to this account, the population of 
Cordova must have been equal to that of London, 
which appears to us, under all the circumstances 
of Arab civilization, impossible. We are willing 
to allow Andaltis as dense a population, scat- 
tered equally over the surface of the country, as 
exists in any part of China. But the concentra- 
tion of a million of souls or upwards in a city, 
requires facilities of communication for the pur- 
pose of supply which certainly never existed in 
Spain. London is a seaport, and is besides fed 
by means of a system of roads and canals, such 
as never existed before on the surface of the 
earth. Nor are these to be considered super- 
fluities ; they are the indispensable conditions of 
a great city. We find in our author's pages a 

sleasant illustration of that want of good roads 
in Mohammedan Spain which appears to us to 
militate agajnst the idea of a concentred popu- 
lation. After describing the beauty of the coun- 
try round Almeria, “ whose stones are pearls, 
and whose dust is musk,” he quotes a couplet 
from a poet, which may be thus translated :— 
Wouldst thou to Almeria vide, 
Prythee consider weil: 
With paradise on either side, 
‘Thou'lt find the road a Hell. 

The great library of Cordova is said by Al 
Makkari to have contained 400,000 volumes, 
and the same capital contained many other 
libraries in the hands of wealthy individuals, 
“where the studious could dive into the fathom- 
less sea of knowledge and bring up its inestim- 
able pearls.’’ Yet natural philosophy and as- 
tronomy, being considered adverse to religion, 
were proscribed by public opinion; and Al 
Mansur was willing to concilitate the fayour of 
the lower orders, by prosecuting those who at- 
tempted to discover the laws of nature. Though 
the Arabs were occasionally exposed to arbitrary 
acts on the part of their rulers, yet they do not 
appear to have allowed tyranny to establish a 
system or grow into a routine of despotism. 
Their adages and popular sayings do not keep 
the executioner constantly in view, like those of 
the Turks; according to whom, no man can 
live securely who is not deaf, dumb and blind. It 
is probable that the Grand Turk is referred to in 
the following couplet :— 

Man is the sport of tyrants three— 
Old Time, the Sultan, and the Sca. 

Itis a remarkable fact, frequently alluded to 
in our author’s pages, that a large number of 
European slaves, many of them eunuchs, were 
constantly in the service of the Mohammedan 
kings in Spain. They were nearly all Selayo- 


nians purchased from the French, with whom a 
regular slave-trade was thus carried on by the 
Moslems, artd were probably serfs sold by their 
masters. The history of the first conquest of 
Spain by the Arabs, and the clouds of romance 
and fable flitting round Don Roderic, might 
easily tempt on a critic, not studiously on his 
guard against so labyrinthine a theme. We 
cannot refrain from observing, however, that the 
comments of D. P. de Gayangos on the history 
of the remarkable personage, generally known 
as Count Julian, but whose true name he ingeni- 
ously conjectures to have been Elian, merit an 
attentive perusal. They throw an advantageous 
light on the events of a most interesting period. 
In conclusion, the subscribers to the Oriental 
Translation Fund have reason to be proud of 
their new work. They have in it a valuable 
accession to the stores of European history ; and 
not merely a translation, but also such an erudite 
commentary, with so full a stream of Arabic 
learning, as cannot fail to render the ‘ History of 
the Mohammedan Dynasties’ a standard work 
in our literature. 








Pictorial Shakspere—Twelfth Night. 

& Co. 

An interesting Postscript will appear with this 
play, which we are well pleased to have an op- 
portunity, through the courtesy of the editor, of 
bringing thus early under the consideration of 
our readers, It has been supposed that Shak- 
speare, in the dialogue between the Duke and 
Viola in the second act, alludes with something 
of regret to the disparity of years between him- 
self and his wife. We agree with Mr. Knight 
that all such special and personal applications 
are founded in error; in misapprehension of the 
dramatic spirit in which Shakspeare wrote—a 
spirit so strong in him, that, as we observed on 
a former occasion (No. 560), we cannot trust 
with any confidence, even to his Poems, as ex- 
ponents of personal feeling. Mr. Knight, how- 
ever, has availed himself of this opportunity to 
vindicate Shakspeare, generally, from the old 
calumny, founded on a hundred contradictory 
and absurd conjectures, of having lived unhap- 
pily with his wife, and of having only remem- 
bered her with sarcasm in his Will. The subject 
is in itself so interesting, and treated so ably, 
that we shall transfer a great part of the argu- 
ment to our pages, 

“The theory that Shakspere’s married life was 
one of unhappiness has, like many other more recent 
stories of the same kind, been somewhat too easily 
credited. Mr. De Quincey thinks that it made him 
resolve, after ‘four years of conjugal discord,’ upon 
his plan of ‘solitary emigration to the metropolis.’ 
Mr. Moore thinks that it is proved by his assumed 
non-residence at Stratford, having regard to the time 
of the births of his children, and by his last bequest 
to her. There was one who knew Shakspere well, 
—who, illustrious'as he was by birth and station, 
does not hesitate to call him, one of the poor players 
of the Blackfriars, * my especial friend’"—who testifies 
decidedly enough to the public estimation of his 
domestic conduct. Lord Southampton, speaking of 
Burbage and Shakspere, thus writes to Lord Elles- 
mere, the lord chancellor, in 1608, in a letter by 
which he introduced them to him to plead their own 
cause against an act of oppression of the lord mayor 
and aldermen of London :—‘ Their trust and suit 
now is, not to be molested in their way of life where- 
by they maintain themselves and their wives and 
families, being both married and of good reputation.” 
It is to the propriety of the domestic conduct of 
Burbage and Shakspere that Lord Southampton 
alludes in the words ‘ good reputation.” He had 
already, speaking of one as ‘our English Roscius,’ 
and of the other as‘ writer of some of our best English 
plays,’ described them as ‘right famous in their 
qualities.” Yet one of these, according to the re- 
ceived interpretation of his will, compromises his 


Knight 





‘good reputation’ not six years afterwards, by execut- 


ing a document, signed by five witnesses, his fri 

and neighbours, in which he treats his wie — 
neglect and ‘bitter sarcasm,’ for which estranged 
affections would have been no warranty ; and con. 
signs her, with this solemn avowal of contempt and 
hatred, to a miserable dependence, not even recom. 
mended or implied, upon the bounty of their com- 
mon children. According to the dictum of Malone. 
who first dragged this offensive bequest into notice 
sixty years ago, ‘ His wife had not wholly esca; 

his memory ; he had forgot her,—he had recollected 
her,—but so recollected her, as more strongly to 
mark how little he esteemed her; he had already 
(as it is vulgarly expressed) cut her off, not indeed 
with a shilling, but with an old bed? Steevens, 
amongst many faults of taste, has the good sense and 
the good feeling to deny the inferences of Malone in 
this matter of the ‘old bed.’ He considers this 
bequest ‘a mark of peculiar tenderness; and he 
assumes that she was provided for by settlement, 
Steevens was a conveyancer by profession, Malone, 
who was also at the bar, says, ‘what provision was 
made for her by settlement does not appear.’ The 
writer in Lardner’s Cyclopedia doubts the legal 
view of the matter which Steevens charitably takes : 
—He had already provided for her? If so, he 
would surely have alluded to the fact ; and if he had 
left her the interest of a specific sum, or the rent of 
some messuage, there would, we think, have been a 
stipulation for the reversion of the property to his 
children after her decease.’ Boswell, a third legal 
editor, thus writes upon the same subject :—*‘ If we 
may suppose that some provision had been made for 
her during his lifetime, the bequest of his second- 
best bed was probably considered in those days 
neither as uncommon or reproachful.’ As a some- 
what parallel example, Boswell cites the will of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, in 1600, who gives his son his second. 
best horse, but no land, because his father-in-law had 
promised to provide for him. We will present our 
readers with a case in which the parallel is much 
closer. In the will of David Cecil, Esq., grandfather 
to the great Lord Burleigh, we find the following 
bequest to his wife :—‘ Item—JI will that my wife have 
all the plate that was hers before I married her; and 
twenty kye and a bull.’ Our readers will recollect 
the query of the cy plopzdist,—* Had he already pro- 
vided for her? Ifso, he would surely have alluded 
to the fact.’ Poor Dame Cecil, according to this 
interpretation, had no resource but that of milking 
her twenty kye, kept upon the common, and eating 
sour curds out of a silver bowl. The ‘ forgetfulness’ 
and the ‘neglect’ by Shakspere of the partner of his 
fortunes for more than thirty years is good-naturedly 
imputed by Steevens to ‘ the indisposed and sickly 
fit.” Malone will not have it so:—* The various 
regulations and provisions of our author's will show 
that at the time of making it he had the entire use of 
his faculties.’ We thoroughly agree with Malone in 
this particular. Shakspere bequeaths to his second 
daughter three hundred pounds under certain condi- 
tions ; to his sister money, wearing ‘apparel, and a 
life-interest in the house where she lives; to his 
nephews five pounds each ; to his grand-daughter his 
plate ; to the poor ten pounds ; to various friends, 
money, rings, his sword. The chief bequest, that of 
his real property, is as follows :—* Item—I give, will, 
bequeath, and devise, unto my daughter, Susanna 
Hall, for better enabling of her to perform this my 
will, and towards the performance thereof, all that 
capital m ge or t t, with the appurte- 
nances, in Stratford aforesaid, called the New Place, 
wherein I now dwell, and two messuages or tene- 
ments, with the appurtenances, situate, lying, and 
being in Henley Street, within the borough of Strat- 
ford aforesaid ; and all my barns, stables, orchards, 
gardens, lands, tenements, and hereditaments whatso- 
ever, situate, lying, and being, or to be had, received 
perceived, or taken, within the towns, hamlets, vil- 
lages, fields, and grounds of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe, or in any 
of them, in the said county of Warwick ; and also 
that messuage or tenement, with the appurtenances, 
wherein one John Robinson dwelleth, situate, lying, 
and being in the Blackfriars in London, near the 
Wardrobe ; and all other my lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments whatsoever: to have and to hold all 
and singular the said premises, with their appurte- 








nances, unto the said Susanna Hall, for and during 
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the term of her natural life; and after her decease 
to the first son of her body lawfully issuing,’ &c. 
Immediately after this clause,—by which all the 
real property is bequeathed to Susanna Hall, for her 
Jife, and then entailed upon her heirs male; and in 
default of such issue upon his grand-daughter and 
her heirs male; and in default of such issue upon 
his daughter Judith and her heirs male,—comes the 
clause relating to his wife :—‘ Item, I give unto my 
wife my second-best bed, with the furniture.” It was 
the object of Shakspere by this will to perpetuate a 
family estate. In doing so, did he neglect the duty 
and affection which he owed to his wife? He did 
not. Shakspere knew the law of England better 
than his legal commentators. His estates, with the 
exception of a copyhold tenement, expressly men- 
tioned in his will, were freehold. His wire was 
ENTITLED TO DOWER. She was provided for, as 
the wife of David Cecil was provided for, who, with- 
out doubt, was not ‘ cut off’ with her own plate and 
twenty kye and a bull. She was provided for amply, 
by the clear and undeniable operation of the English 
law. Of the houses and gardens which Shakspere 
inherited from his father, she was assured of the life- 
interest of a third, should she survive her husband, 
the instant that old John Shakspere died. Of the 
capital messuage, called New Place, the best house 
in Stratford, which Shakspere purchased in 1597, she 
was assured of the same life-interest, from the mo- 
ment of the conveyance, provided it was a direct 
conveyance to her husband. That it was so conveyed 
we may infer from the terms of the conveyance of 
the lands in Old Stratford, and other places, which 
were purchased by Shakspere in 1602, and were 
then conveyed ‘to the onlye proper use and behoofe 
of the saide William Shakespere, his heires and as- 
signes, for ever.’ Of a life-interest in a third of these 
lands also was she assured. The tenement in Black- 
friars, purchased in 1614, was conveyed to Shakspere 
and three other persons ; and after his death was re- 
conveyed by those persons to the uses of his will, ‘ for 
and in performance of the confidence and trust in 
them reposed by William Shakespeare deceased.’ 
In this estate, certainly, the widow of our poet had 
not dower. It is unnecessary for us, in this place at 
least, more minutely to enter into the question before 
us. It is sufficient for us at present to have the 
satisfaction of having first pointed out the absolute 
certainty that the wife of Shakspere was provided for 
by the natural operation of the law of England. She 
could not have been deprived of this provision except 
by the legal process of Fine,—the voluntary renun- 
ciation of her own right. If her husband had alienated 
his real estates, she might still have held her right, 
even against a purchaser. In the event, which we 
believe to be improbable, that she and the ‘ gentle 
Shakspere’ lived on terms of mutual unkindness, she 
would have refused to renounce the right which the 
law gave her. In the more probable case, that, sur- 
rounded with mutual friends and relations, they lived 
at least amicably, she could not have been asked to 
resign it. In the most probable case, that they lived 
affectionately, the legal provision of dower would 
have been regarded as the natural and proper ar- 
Tangement—so natural and usual as not to be referred 
to ina will. By reference to other wills of the same 
period it may be seen how unusual it was to make 
any other provision for a wife than by dower. Such 
a provision in those days, when the bulk of property 
was real, was a matter of course. The solution which 
we have here offered to this long-disputed question 
supersedes the necessity of any conjecture as to the 
nature of the provision which those who reverence 
the memory of Shakspere must hold he made for his 
wife. Amongst those conjectures the most plausible 
has proceeded from the zealous desire of Mr. Brown 
to remove an unmerited stigma from the memory of 
our poet. He believes that provision was made for 
Shakspere’s widow through his theatrical property, 
which he imagines was assigned to her. Such a con- 
jecture, true as it may still be, is not necessary for 
the vindication of Shakspere’s sense of justice. We 
are fortunate in having first presented the true solu- 
tion of the difficulty ; but we anxiously wish it had 
been solved earlier. There are lines in Shakspere, 
familiar to all, which would have pointed to it :— 
“Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 

Draws on apace; four happy days bring in 

Another moon; but, oh, methinks how slow 

This old moon wanes! she lingers my desires 





Like to a step-dame, or a DOWAGER + , 
Long withering out a young man’s revenue.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act I. Se. 1. 
How strange, that all these legal editors, and 
all the numberless commentators, should have 
overlooked so obvious a circumstance. 





Mercedes of Castile. A Romance of the Days 
of Columbus. By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
3 vols. Bentley. 
Tuts last of Mr. Cooper's novels is also the least 
worthy—the unreadable ‘ Heidenmauer,’ per- 
haps, excepted. Unlike Scott, who when he 
fell on a well-known passage or personage of 
history, nevertheless contrived that the main 
interest of his romance should hinge upon some 
character or episode less known than those with 
which Fame had made the world familiar—and 
therefore more capable of romantic embellish- 
ment—Mr. Cooper seems to have avoided, as 
much as possible, the thousand accessory per- 
sonages connected with the scheme of the 
Genoese discoverer, the thousand adventures 
subsequent to his mighty achievement, and to 
have concentrated all his force upon the gracious 
and high-minded Isabella, and the enthusiastic 
Admiral, devoting an entire volume, and more, 
to debates upon and preparations for the voyage, 
as much to its fulfilment, and but the few last 
pages to the fortunes of the hero, Don Luis de 
Bobadilla, and his heroine Dotia Mercedes of 
Castile. Not that lady and lover are absolutely 
kept in the background while Ferdinand and 
Isabella are counting the cost of the two caravels 
—a niggardly equipment !—or while the prodi- 
gies of that most poetical of all voyages unfolded 
themselves: but they are overshadowed in 
point of interest, while the main action is but 
the well-known passage of history touched, and 
not with the brighest possible illuminations, by 
the pencil of the romancer. In the third volume, 
it is true, a new element to entangle the progress 
of the love-story is introduced : the veriest child 
in fiction would suggest that this must be a 
maiden of the west, who loves or is loved by 
Don Luis, and thus becomes a means of delay- 
ing his happiness. And such is Ozema, the 
sister of the Cacique: none other than the con- 
ventional Indian girl—dark-eyed, fine-limbed, 
confiding, and tender—who has so often sighed 
across the stage, in her cincture of feathers, so 
often vented her love and her natural religion 
in the superfine broken language, which novel- 
ists delight to imagine, and no living beings of 
any colour under the sun ever speak. Some- 
thing more than this might have been expected 
from Mr. Cooper: without pretending to any 
profound knowledge of the real Spain or the 
visioned Cipango, towards which Columbus 
steered, we could have helped him to a dozen 
newer combinations and less hackneyed charac- 
ters. But—never happy in his plots—his power 
mainly lies in amplifying his two creations, the 
Hunter of the American Deserts, and the Salt- 
water Sailor, and in long-drawn description ; 
hence, while he does not overpass the dignity of 
history in pourtraying the patroness of the ex- 
pedition, who would have pawned her jewels 
rather than it should have failed; and while his 
Columbus is the veritable plain, unvarnished 
man of the chronicle, and the voyage is for 
the thousandth time graphically described, the 
shrewd, courageous, covetous Sancho Mundo, 
the sailor, is the one character in the book. 








Two Summers in Norway. By the Author of 


‘The Angler in Ireland.’ 
(Second Notice.) 


WE now start in good earnest for the Namsen 
“with a heart,” says our companion, and we 





+ Dowager is here used in the original sense of a widow 
receiving dower out of the “revenue” which has descended 
to the heir with this customary charge. 





take his word for it, “‘ beating with the anticipa- 
tion of deeds yet undone.” It may be well, 
however, to have a gun ready as we pass the 
northern arm of the Trondhjem Fjord; a wild 
and picturesque country, where glimpses are 
caught of much wilder and loftier mountain 
scenery beyond; for here— 

“A soon as the season is sufficiently advanced 
for the Aquatic birds to bring their broods down 
from their respective breeding grounds, these shores 
are lined with various species of ducks: and as, int 
addition to them, game, and rare birds, are fre- 
quently seen in the forests through which the road 
passes.” 

The road from Berg to Bangsund is difficult, 
but the wild magnificence of the scene will re- 
pay the traveller for the fatigue and delay :— 

“* The road winds through a mountainous district, 
abutting on the Northern Ocean; where the moun- 
tains are all rock, and the rocks are mountains ; 
always bold, often perpendicular, yet invariably, 
wherever practicable, clothed to their topmost 
heights, with noble pines; the spruce occupying the 
lower, the Scotch fir, of unusually large dimensions, 
and most picturesque forms, claiming the highest 
ground. These mountains are so irregularly disposed, 
that unexpected glades, and deep glens, of extreme 
beauty, successively break in upon the view: while 
from many a point, glimpses of the neighbouring 
Fjord rather tantalize than satisfy the eye.” 


It is delightful, says our companion, on 
emerging from this wild chaos, to find oneself 
on the shores of the lovely bay on which 
Bangsund is situated. At Spillum he first got 
sight of the Namsen, and was soon quietly 
housed on its banks at a good-looking Gaard, 
and in a neat chamber “ of just sufficient length 
to admit a twenty-foot rod to be hung on pegs 
without being taken to pieces.” Nor was it long 
before he had cast his fly upon the waters; and 
now, after the experience of two summers, he 
pronounces it to be “the real river for the 
angler’’—a river of alternate streams and pools 
—a river that clears in a few hours after the 
heaviest rain; and thrice happy is the man that 
is then ready on its banks “ to attack the shoals 
of greedy salmon” that rush up its flooded 
streams. But we cannot enter into details: 
our readers will perhaps be content with the 
following brief summary :— 

“ Tt will be seen by my list for 1839, that I fished 
parts of thirty-three consecutive days (excepting always 
Sundays) three of which were blank : that in the re- 
maining thirty days, I killed 147 salmon, and nine 
white trout, together amounting to 1772 pounds: 
that eight of these weighed from thirty to forty 
pounds each, while no less than forty-six weighed 
eighteen pounds and upwards. So that notwith- 
standing the unusual proportion of Grilse in the 
Namsen this year, the individual average was some- 
where about twelve pounds: while in 1837 it was still 
higher, reaching almost fifteen pounds each fish. I 
am acquainted with no river, where so high an aver- 
age, upon so large a number, can be expected: or 
where so many consecutive days of first-rate Angling 
may be enjoyed. Odd days may doubtless be selected 
almost every season, when at least double the number 
and weight that I ever captured on the Namsen, may 
be killed on the Tweed. But for how short a period 
does the fishing there last! and how immeasurably 
inferior is the easy capture of a score of Kelts in the 
Sprouston Dove, to the serious encounter with a glo- 
rious thirty pounder, under Fiskum Foss!” 

On the traveller’s second visit to Norway, 
which in its fishing results is here prematurely 
alluded to, he arrived at Christiania during the 
sitting of the Storthing, or Norwegian parliament. 
All who require precise information respecting 
the Norwegian constitution will of course consult 
Mr. Laing: but it may be well to hear the re- 
port of a less partial witness, or rather of one 
whose partialities incline the other way :— 

“It meets every third year, on the first of Febru- 
ary : and it continues sitting as long as there is busi- 
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ness of importance before it. This year the sittings 
lasted more than six months, to the great inconve- 
nience of many of the members: and if the country 
continue to advance in wealth, and civilization, there 
can be no doubt that the business of the nation will 
accumulate at such ratio as to preclude the possibi- 
lity of its being satisfactorily transacted with the 
present machinery. It is a great bar to improve- 
ments of every kind that they are subjected to this 
triennial delay: for, as little power as possible being 
intrusted to the executive by the Constitution, the 
Storthing appropriates to itself the consideration of 
all matters, from almost the very highest affairs to 
the minutest details. It is moreover sensitively 
jealous of the slightest encroachment on what it 
claims as its prerogatives: and therefore none dare 
incur the responsibility of any manifestly good mea- 
sure, unauthorized by the national council: for in 
Norway, responsibility is not a mere word, or empty 
threat, but a fact of daily enforcement, even where 
the best intentions can be proved. The great objec- 
tion to the more frequent assembling of the Storth- 
ing is the immense distance that many of the mem- 
bers are obliged to travel ; and the consequent length 
of time taken up by the journey: the improvement 
of the roads, together with the establishment of Steam 
boats, will probably diminish this objection. The 
Storthing of 1839 consisted of ninety-six members, 
of whom about one fourth were priests, as many 
Bénder, or peasant proprietors; and the remaining 
half merchants, or military and civil officers, The 
independent country gentleman is a character un- 
known in Norway: and the official members of the 
government are jealously excluded; one necessary 
consequence of which is, always considerable delay, 
and not unfrequently mistakes, from there being no 
one on the spot capable of giving official information. 
The Bénder are usually shrewd, intelligent men 
within their own sphere, but of course unequal to 
take an enlarged view of state politics, They noto- 
riously resist, as far as they can, all expenditure of 
public money; and where two sums are proposed, 
invariably vote for the lowest, with a spirit that 
would delight Mr. Hume. They are respectable in 
their demeanour, and in their dress, which is the 
usual holiday suit of their respective districts ; but 
are easily distinguishable from the rest. Each 
member of the Storthing receives three dollars a day, 
besides his travelling expenses: and as the Binder 
do not spend on an average more than one fifth of 
this sum, they are enabled after a long session to 
lay by a pretty little capital, which, I fear, makes 
it too much a pecuniary object with them to acquire 
a seat in Parliament. The house meets at nine in 
the morning, and continues sitting till two p.m. when 
the members all dine: besides which committees sit 
in the evening from four p.m. till eight, or nine 
o’clock, according to the work before them. There 
is a commodious gallery for strangers; and not even 
a door-keeper to prevent any one whatever from 
entering to hear the debates, which I frequently did. 
They appeared to be conducted in a simple, straight- 
forward, business-like manner; in fact, very much 
in the same way as the private business of our House 
of Commons is transacted, in the early part of the 
evening, before the party questions come on. I 
never witnessed anything like a speech for the news- 
papers, or to excite the applause of their party : their 
observations were sensible and to the point, and 
seemed to be exclusively directed to the speaker, 
who evidently occupies a more important position 
than with us. The President this year was a priest, 
named Rittervold, whose face and air gave indication 
of the superior intelligence he is acknowledged to 
possess. On the whole the Constitution of 1814 has 
answered at least as well as could be anticipated, 
during a quarter of a century of uninterrupted tran- 
quillity. But even its most ardent admirers (and 
they are many and zealous) confess that it is suscep- 
tible of improvement: while those best acquainted 
with it and the position of the country, seem univer- 
sally to feel that it is not equal to the momentous 
emergencies that another twenty-five years may 
bring forth ; nor even to that full developement of 
the domestic and external relations of Norway, 
which its rapid advance in population and civiliza- 
tion may be expected to require. However, so 
general is the fear lest, if the door be once opened 
for the correction of defects, the opportunity be taken 








to abrogate the valuable parts of the Constitution, 
that nothing but a strong conviction of necessity 
will ever induce the great mass of the Norwegians to 
consent to any alteration whatever.” 

It is strong evidence, after all, that the Con- 
stitution has “ worked well,” that those who feel 
its influences are unwilling to hazard even an 
attempt to improve it. Most persons, it is true, 
admit that it is capable of improvement: what 
human institution is not? theorists too speculate 
on possible contingencies to which it may be 
found unequal—but there are no Chartists in 
Rarwey—the Constitution is strong, at any rate, 
in the affections of the people. 


On his second visit our traveller indulged in 
a ramble over the mountainous chains of the 
West, before he proceeded to the Namsen, and 
to business. But we must hurry through this 
romantic country, and come at once to the 
mountain passes of the Fille Fjeld :— 

“These last twenty miles, from Heg to Lysne, 
present scenery the most worthy of the fame of 
Norway, of any I had hitherto met with. They pass 
through a tortuous valley, generally so narrow and 
deep that it may be considered a gigantic fissure in 
these enormous mountain masses. The wild cliffs, 
that immediately enclose it, are universally steep 
and broken, frequently quite perpendicular; and 
vary from 1,000 to 3,000 feet in height. Over their 
precipitous sides, a thousand streams, fed at this 
season by the melting glaciers, cast themselves head- 
long, and are dissipated into vapour, ere they reach 
the bottom. At other points the rocky wall has been 
violently rent asunder, and there still larger floods, 
half cataract, half cascade, rush down the ravines on 
either hand, to swell the main torrent, whose course 
the road follows. The character of this mountain 
river very clearly shows that we are, on the whole, 
descending with great rapidity: at the same time, 
such is the difficult nature of the ground, that the 
road must often climb the steep sides of the bare 
rocks, as well as descend many a rugged slope, at a 
fearful angle, with no protection whatever between 
the narrow track, and the swollen flood that roars, 
and foams and rushes with resistless might down its 
rocky bed, far, far beneath. Sometimes the torrent 
is crossed by picturesque wooden bridges, of most 
perilous architecture, that comes well into the land- 
scape: and at each turn of the winding glen, are seen 
the snow-capped summits of numerous mountains, 
that from the blue vault of heaven look down upon 
the horrors of this wild defile. The height of many 
of them is little short of 5,000 feet. It would beim- 
possible to particularize every spot where these 
elements of grandeur and sublimity are developed ; 
but I must not omit all mention of the famous pass 
of Vindhallen, incomparably the most precipitous 
descent I have ever accomplished in a carriage. The 
road here winds down the face of a nearly perpendi- 
cular chasm, which would seem to bid defiance to 
the most adventurous engineer’s skill: and certainly 
on coming to the verge of it I almost doubted the 
wisdom of attempting the risk. We had no drag- 
chain; and the ponies being unprovided with back- 
straps, could only hold the carriage back from the 
collar. The men, however, being well acquainted 
with the spot, at once proceeded to lock the wheels 
in a novel, but very effectual mode, by inserting 
stout birch poles between the spokes, so as totally to 
prevent their turning round. And then, by apply- 
ing our united strength to each carriole in turn, and 
holding it back, we arrived at the bottom in perfect 
safety, and with no further damage than the fracture 
of a few straps, in consequence of the usual badness 
of Norwegian leather. Our good little animals 
seconded us with might and main ; but from the in- 
sufficiency of their harness, so ill adapted to a moun- 
tainous country, laboured under great disadvantage. 
Not to weary the reader longer with my imperfect 
description of this magnificent mountain pass (which 
I esteem the finest of its class in Europe, superior 
even to the Via Mala) we at length descended into a 
broad level vale, strewed with a thick bed of finely 
comminuted gravel, derived from the wasting of the 
gnéiss and slate rocks. The beautiful verdure of 
this plain, thickly studded as it is with gaards, was 
at first quite startling after haying been so long im- 





mured among bare rocks, and dazzling snow un. 
tenanted by man.” 

The reader has no doubt a good general idea 
of the Fjords, which give its distinctive charac- 


ter to the western coast. Still the following 
vivid picture may not be unacceptable :— 

“The Sogne Fjord is one of the longest of these 
mysterious arms that wind deep into the land from 
their parent sea, substituting their still blue waters 
for the verdant plain that would in other countries 
occupy these mountain vallies: and though not con- 
sidered equal in sublimity to Hardanger Fiord, its 
features are highly impressive and picturesque. The 
comparatively narrow arm on which Leirdalséren, ig 
built soon swelled out into a spacious basin, which 
again branched into lesser Fjords. Enormous masses 
of gneiss swept down to the water's edge, with a steep. 
ness that scarcely allowed the hardy Scotch fir to fix 
its roots in their crevices: the spruce, for some in. 
explicable reason, does net grow in this district, 
High above these gigantic rocks, numerous isolated 
mountains rose to a height of between 5,000 and 
6,000 feet ; and in this latitude were mantled with 
brilliant snow far down their steep flanks, The im. 
passable character of the rocky precipices, that oc. 
cupy the shores, no less than the niggard scantiness 
of the soil, would seem to secure such wild solitudes 
for Nature’s own. Yet even here, man, ‘audax 
omnia perpeti,’ has established a precarious footing. 
His lowly cabin is seen nestled beneath an over- 
hanging crag ; a rood or two of verdure, that mark 
his barley and potato crop, show that he does not 
entirely trust to the neighbouring Fjord for his sub. 
sistence. But how lonely is his situation! without 
a fellow being within miles, and without the power 
of advancing a few hundred yards from his dwelling, 
except in a boat! And how diminutive, how un. 
utterably insignificant, seems every monument of 
his labours amid the stupendous glories of creation 
by which he is encompassed! Towards the upper 
end of the Fjord, the mountains that hem it in, be- 
come still loftier, and more savage. They are further 
characterised by an incalculable number of cascades, 
that from their abundance and height, no less than 
from their peculiar forms, constitute a novel feature 
in the landscape. Most of them form a series of 
alternate falls and cataracts from the very summit of 
the dark cliffs, many of which cannot be less than 
2,000 or 3000 feet high. They are of all magnitudes, 
from the size of a considerable river, down to that of 
a mere rill, which serpentines in threads of silver over 
the ebon walls of the slate rock. In no fortnight of 
my life, have I seen so many or so fine cascades as on 
this single day.” 

We shall now accompany the traveller over 
one of the passes of the Sogne Fjeld. Starting 
from Fortun, where only horses and guides can 
be obtained— 

“T soon collected round me a crowd of wondering 
natives, who assured me that before ‘St. Hans dag’ 
(St. John’s day, a great epoch always in Norway), 
it was barely possible for horses to cross ; that indeed 
two horses had arrived a few days previously from 
the other side, but without any load ; and the snow 
was reported to be so deep, and over so great an 
extent, that no one liked to encounter the journey. 
For a long time in vain I used all my rhetoric: and 
I was on the point of riding a couple of miles up the 
glen to a professed Wegviser, or guide of the moun- 
tain, when two men came forward and offered to do 
their best to accomplish my objects, though they at 
the same time expressed their fears that we should 
be obliged to turn back. I was so pleased with their 
appearance, that I at once accepted their offer, with- 
out either party making any stipulation as to remu- 
neration. * * The distance from Skjolden to Lom 
is reckoned eight Norwegian, or about fifty-six Eng- 
lish miles: of which thirty-five are between the last 
Gaard and the first Setter, while upwards of twenty 
extend over the true Snow Fjeld. After my guides 
had made the necessary preparations, we set out 
about eleven o’clock at night, which was considered 
the best hour, in order that we might traverse as 
much as possible of the snow during the early morn- 
ing hours, when it is of course the hardest. I hada 
horse to ride, besides one for my baggage ; but such 
were the difficulties of the road that I could make 
very little use of it. Immediately on quitting Fortun 
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we scaled a nearly perpendicular wall of slate tock ; 
and next entered a steep, narrow glen, down which 
a snow-fed torrent roared in an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of fine wild cascades. At the top of this 
gorge, about seven miles from Fortun, we stopped 
for an hour at some Setters, not yet occupied, to 
rest our steeds before assailing the real Fjeld. It 
was midnight ; but not such a midnight as is known 
in southern climes. Close before us, divided but by 
a narrow chasm, stood the naked peaks of the Hu- 
rungarne, Skagstoletinde, and other members of the 
Jotun Fjeld, which is not only the highest, but by 
far the most picturesque mountain range I have seen 
in Norway. Its broken summits rise in many a 
fantastic shape from an extensive field of frozen 
snow, round which they are happily grouped: the 
views over them during our ascent were splendid in 
the extreme; and never were they enjoyed in more 
magnificent weather. We rested till the sun’s 
earliest rays had shed a rosy blush upon the loftiest 
pinnacles of the § Giant Mountains,’ when with good 
hearts we resumed our upward march. The ascent 
from this point was long, and occasionally stiff; but 
never in the least perilous. Soon, however, we 
reached the snow, at first in patches, then in continu- 
ous fields of undulating hill and valley : for the most 
part its surface was hard enough to bear us, though 
occasionally the poor beasts sank floundering up to 
their bellies. For at least a dozen miles we tra- 
versed this frozen plain, embosomed in mountains 
belonging to the Sogne and Lange Fielder, which 
seemed to rise some 2,000 feet above our path. 
These heights were, without exception, covered from 
their summits with a deep mass of dazzling snow, 
that frequently terminated in glaciers of second rate 
Swiss character. Ever and anon, an island of rock, 
protruding from out the wintry expanse, afforded a 
scanty and coarse herbage to our famished animals, 


for whom, to my surprise, their masters had brought | 


no provender whatever. On one of these insulated 
spots we rested for an hour or two: and wet and un- 
protected as we were, with a bitter cold wind sweep- 
ing over the pass, and freezing our very garments 
upon us, we could not resist the temptation to 
snatch a broken slumber on the hard cold rock. It 
had a singular effect, in the midst of this frost-bound 
solitude, to come suddenly upon a party from Guld- 
bransdal, who like ourselves had been travelling the 
whole night: they seemed dreadfully fatigued, as we 
perhaps appeared to them. The only other living 
object we saw, except a few ptarmigan, was that sin- 
gular little animal, the lemming. * * The sun had 
now acquired such power that the snow became very 
soft, occasioning great labour to ourselves and horses, 
Moreover, it seemed much worse on the northern 
than on the southern side: so much so, that we were 
two or three times almost compelled to turn back. 
The men displayed excellent courage, perseverance, 
and good humour, three most essential qualities on 
an expedition like this; and they were eventually 
rewarded by successfully surmounting all our diffi- 
culties. During the latter part of our passage, I had 
suffered more from the dazzling reflection of the 
show in my eyes, than from fatigue ; and oh! how 
refreshing, how delicious appeared the scanty verdure 
in the first valley we reached, after more than twelve 
hours spent upon the glacier! We found here a 
Setter, at which the folk had recently arrived, and 
with true mountain hospitality, offered us, all they 
had to give, milk, butter, and fire; whereof I in- 
stantly availed myself to boil in my kettle a decoc- 
tion of tea, the first refreshment, not absolutely 
frozen, that had passed my lips since leaving Skjolden. 
Our perils were now over; but we had still a long 
descent before coming to the permanent habitations 
of man. * * On arriving at the first Gaards of 
Qvamsvolden, the sight of farm houses and corn 
fields, seemed wondrous strange in our eyes, so long 
unaccustomed to any sign of man, or man’s works. 
There were still, however, eight or nine long miles 
to the nearest place where I could lodge, at Hoff; 
and as I found that the half starved horses would 
require at least two hours’ rest, I preferred walking 
down there at once, to the infinite astonishment of 
my toilworn companions. The gratification of having 
achieved a difficult and (at this season) a doubtful 
exploit, and of having seen so thoroughly the very 
interior of the loftiest mountain chain in Northern 
Europe, gave me spirits and vigour; but I could not 





help feeling much self-satisfaction that at the end of 
perhaps the most laborious twenty-four hours I ever 
passed, without anything that had deserved the name 
of either food, or rest, I was yet able voluntarily to 
walk the last stage to my night quarters.” 

Our traveller is now again at his summer 
quarters, and deep in the mystery of hook and 
line. He returned by the western Fjords and the 
picturesque Romsdalen, and not without adven- 
tures by flood and field, but we must be content 
to shake hands and part at the Namsen. 








ANTHOLOGY FOR 1840. 

Ovr task seems more like collecting the dead leaves 
of the forest, than wreathing together the ama- 
ranths of Poesy, which, as the name implies, were 
once immortal as the Lady of the Garden in which 
they grow. Yet we return once more to our duty, 
and if our brief notice resemble rather an epitaph 
than an elogium, (though, according to churchyard 
analogy, the two might well go together) we can only 
plead the circumstances of the time. The Old Year 
lies a-dying, and will shortly belong only to the past: 
the greater number of the leaves before us have 
little or nothing to do with the future: and on the 
strength of this common sympathy one knell must 
serve for both. Not that the present candidates for 
immortality are further removed from the object of 
their aspirations, or rank lower in the scale of Poetic 
beings, than the thousand and one of their elder 
brethren, who only did not die because they cannot 
be said to have lived at all—we heartily wish they 
were—for as with puns so with poetry, if it be not 
good, why then the worse the better; even the ri- 
diculous has a sublime peculiar to itself; and the 
gambols of the Satyrs at the base of the forked hill, 
may be preferred by many to the ordered dance 
of some Muses, who, by strange accident, have 
crawled to its top. This may perhaps look a little 
like a sudden accession of spleen or ill-humour after 
the many complimentary and honeyed epithets 
with which we have been accustomed to welcome 
these children of Song; but in sad truth our vexa- 
tion is as much on their account as our own. We 
cannot help regretting that so much good sorrow and 
unexceptionable sentiment should be wasted on an 
age which has so little sympathy with the mourner. 
Indeed, were it not that compassion’s self constrains 
us, albeit of the ungentle craft, to range ourselves 
occasionally on the side of these unobtrusive claim- 
ants, and add our voices to the timid plea which they 
urge against Oblivion, the belief in the omnipresence 
of Poetry, like that of fays and angels, would long 
ago have become a superstition belonging only to the 
past—a thing of memory rather than experience. 
Let us then, in the spirit of an enlarged creed, and 
a poetic faith, which, sister as it is to charity, hopeth 
and believeth all things, be prepared to recognize 
in many a page, if not the actual presence, at least 
the shadow of beauty which has gone before— 
children of memory, as they for the most part are, 
disowned by the mothers that bore them, let us look 
kindly on them—and (as the olden Gods did with 
those favourites who could not share their immor- 
tality) if we cannot bestow life, at least let a flower 
or two of praise mark out to after-travellers the spot 
of time whereon they dwelt. And talking of such 
floral mementoes leads us naturally to one who has 
been their historian : not the less welcome on this oc- 
casion because she has made herself free of the other 
element, and warbled of lakes, instead of “green 
fields.” Here they are :— 

* Recollections of the Lakes, and other Poems,’ by 
the Author of ‘ The Moral of Flowers’ and ‘The Spirit 
of the Woods.’—There isa feeling for natural beauty, 
and an enthusiasm unleavened by affectation, about 
this volume, which makes it doubly welcome in these 
days, when fever and extravagance are so often mis- 
taken for power, and mere delirium has succeeded to 
the fine frenzy, which glances from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven. Passing by a tribute duly 
paid to Rydal Vale and its presiding genius, we take, 
as a specimen, the following poetical sketch of Gras- 
mere :— . 


Landscape of beauty! dreams of Eden fill 

My kindling fancy, while entranced I stand 

By the blue lake, so motionless and still, 

Save where its small waves ripple t'wards the strand 





With playful threat, then, ere they reach my feet, 
Recede with motion musically sweet. 
Nor hush’d the lake alone :—all nature breathes 
The very perfectness of quiet bliss. 
No sportive gale, what time the flow’ret sheathes 
Its silken petals, hastes that flower to kiss, 
To bend the grass, or to the listening groves 
Speak in low whispers, such as silence loves. 
Oh! as the spell sinks deep into my breast 
I rather feel than say, ‘ How sweet is rest!’ 

* * * 


Anon 'tis changed. With wild impetuous glee 
That speaks its mountain birth down sweeps the breeze, 
And all is life amid the alder trees 
Which fringe the lake,—— itself a mimic sea, 
Where tiny billows, such as well might move 
Neptune to mirth, alternate sink and swell 
With such fierce seeming, that, methinks, "tis well 
Yon little pinnace, which may scarcely brave 
(So slight its structure) aught but summer wave, 
Is safely harbour'd in its sheltering cove. 
Changed, butehow lovely! For the glorious sun 
In cloudless pomp has gained his western throne, 
And glancing brightly on this faery ocean, 
Lights up each wave, until its foamy crest 
Seems fashion'd of the rainbow ;—and the trees 
Toss their green boughs so blithely in the breeze, 
That I, who lately felt how sweet is rest, 
Now inly ery, ‘ How beautiful is motion ! 

* * * 


Another change! The breeze has died away, 
The lake is gentle as a child at play, 

And now how soften’d through the gilded haze 
Of summer sunset every object shows !— 
Mountain, and lake, and stream which sparkling flows, 
And wooded valley, that with devious maze 
Winds far amid the hills, as *twould elude 

The stranger's prying glance; and last, not least 
In moral beauty, heart-felt interest, 

Yon scatter’d hamlet gleaming through the trees 
(O’er which sweet Peace seems visibly to brood) 
Wakening at once those kindly sympathies 
Which knit the human family in one; 

For whilst upon each cottage home I gaze, 

I think how oft its walls have echoed back 

** Birth’s feeble cry, and Death’s deep, dismal groan ;” 
And Truth, with sombre pencil, never slack 

To mar or raze fond Fancy’s fairy dreams, 

Fills up the details "twixt the two extremes; 

Till musing on this brief epitome 

Of human life, I freely own the claim 

Each has on other, and sweet Charity 

Merges the stranger's in the brother's name. 

And lo! to knit and consecrate the tie, 

"Mid tall, dark pines, yon little sanctuary, 

With modest dignity and lowly grace, 

(Perchance the lovelier for its lowliness,) 

Stands meekly forth, as if to bless from harm 
The dwellings clustering round. Oh! there's a charm 
In this companionship of church and cot, 

Which all must feel, though all confess it not: 
And who but prays, while thus he sees them stand 
In seemly concord, that by spoiler’s hand, 

By fraud or force, such bonds may ne'er be riven 
While man a wanderer is on this side heaven. 
No: wheresoe’er youth’s careless footsteps tread, 
Or manhood wins his way through toil and strife, 
Or age bows wearily the hoary head, 

Or sorrow inly weeps, or sin is rife, 

There may the Church her consecrated door 

Ope wide to all—but chiefly to the poor. 

The following sonnet seems almost descriptive of 
our mood and intention, as developed in the intro. 
duction to our present Anthology :— 

On a Gem emblematical of Winter protecting Flowers. 
There be rough natures in this world of ours, 
Rough and yet kindly. Often we may trace 
Beneath a rugged aspect and harsh phrase 
True gentleness of heart. Thus Winter lowers 
With sternest aspect o’er the meads and bowers, 
Till earth, where’er our weary eyes we cast, 

Seems but the sepulchre of glories past, 

The mournfw wreck of brighter, happier hours. 

Yet blends he pity with his harshest mood; 

And as the eagle ‘neath her fostering wing, 

As fondly as the dove, protects her brood, 

So many a germ whence future flowers shall spring, 

When frosts breathe keen, and rushing tempests blow, 

ller timely shields beneath the mantling snow. 


The next volume which comes to hand is ‘ Joseph, 
a Poem, by Sir J. D. Paul, Bart. D.C.L.—For reasons 
often stated, we are no great admirers of these Scrip- 
ture stories “done into rhyme,”—we are quite con- 
tent with the simplicity and pathos of the originals, 
and there is nothing in this new version to shake our 
old prejudice, 

A brother Baronet, Sir John Hanmer, (whose 
‘Fra Cipolla’ we have already greeted favourably,) 
comes next with a volume of * Sonnets,’ breathing of 
Italy and its scenery, but not unmindful of home, 
There is no necessity for our repeating here that ex- 
ploded canon of criticism, which asserts that the 
sonnet is unsuited to the genius of our northern lan- 
guage. Facts are stronger than oracles themselves, 
and, not to travel beyond the reach of our own 
memories, Wordsworth and Keats (witness that 
exquisite one ‘On first looking into Chapman's 
Homer’) have proved that this so-styled exotic is 
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able to bear transplanting into the vernacular, and 
needs nothing but air, sunshine, and fair play, to 
flourish by the side of the hardiest autochthones of 
our native land. It is impossible, however, not to 
see that.in the present instance Sir John Hanmer 
has felt somewhat embarrassed by the intricacy of 
the measure which he has chosen. With him, lan- 
guage, instead of embodying the thought, and incor- 
porating it as it were with itself, twines round it like 
@ parasite round a flower, and strangles it while still 
in the bud ; or, if it blossom, scarce suffers it to peep 
through ‘the foliage of words in which it is veiled. 
This, however, is not always the case; and as an 
exception, we will present the reader with the fol- 
lowing, inscribed to the Morning Star of English 
Poetry: — 
Chaucer. 

When I remember, how, nor separate chance, 

Nor restless traffic peopling many a shore, 

Nor old tradition with innumerous lore, 

But poets wrought our best inheritance ; 

Sweet words and noble; in their gai science 

That England heard, and then for evermore 

Loved as her own, and did with deeds adore ; 

I bless thee with a kindred heart, Provence : 

For to thy tales, like waves that come and go, 

Sat Chaucer listening with exulting ear; 

And casting his own phrase in giant mould: 

That still had charms for sorrow’s gentlest tear, 

Telling the story of Griselda’s woe, 

** Under the roots of Vesulus the cold.” 

And since we have stumbled on one so well known 
to fame, perhaps we cannot do better than furnish 
him with a companion, in the person of a contem- 
porary, to whom he became known in “ Padua beyond 
the sea,”—“ Fraunces Petrarke, the laureat poet,” 
and from whom he learnt the “story of Griselda’s 
woe,” alluded to above. 

Petrarca. 
Not vainly didst thou sing, thy lifetime long, 
Petrarca, of a fair and gentle dame ; 
And with the winds fan love’s enduring flame; 
Wandering the hills and the quick streams among; 
For Time hath listened to thy passionate song ; 
Whose years like pilgrims to Valchiusa came ; 
Sighing thou wentest all thy days; but Fame 
Filled her clear trump with thine imagined wrong. 
Then from the banks of that Provencal river, 
Soared loftier accents, ‘neath the Alps’ blue gleam; 
And at thy voice rose one, who would deliver 
His Rome and thine; oh noble poet-dream: 
The Belisarian weeds did stir and shiver 
On her old walls, at that electric theme. 

One more specimen, which will go far to prove 
that we have been hypercritical in our first asser- 
tion :— 





« Bacchante Dolorosa. 
Under a poplar, in that mournful clime 
Whose shadows change not ever, but the stars 
Shine out, the cold and melancholy Lars 
Of the abode of Gods of the elder time, 
Pale sat Agave; weeping for the crime 
That stained with her own blood the Bromian cars: 
A sistrum at her feet, whose golden bars 
Bore long unreckoned tears, like frosty rime. 
F’en as some moonlit marble, seemed she there ; 
That Phidias might have wrought, on the same day 
When his unresting thought with Jove’s could share: 
Still was the place, save when, as in the spray 
Of the Pine forest moves the fitful air, 
Stole up a low sad voice and sighed away. 

* Sketches and Legends amid the Mountains of 
North Wales, is by a young lady of fifteen. Two 
things appear to us worthy of commendation in 
this little volume. The minstrel has sought both 
subject and inspiration among familiar scenes, and 
such recollections as being of home produce, are 
fittest for home consumption: while love, mystery, 
and despair, those three temptations to which an 
inexperienced traveller so often yields, have been 
eschewed with a prudence which speaks well for the 
healthy and fresh tone of mind of the young poet. 
In brief, the work before us is one of promise, and 
the writer's years considered—of performance too: 
the spirit of departed minstrelsy still haunts the 
mountains and valleys of her native land, and their 
descendant has wandered there till she seems to 
have caught a faint echo of those tones, which drew 
such profiine comparisons from Hotspur in his 
famous controversy on the subject of poetry with 
Owen Glendower. Snowdon is to the Principality 
what Ida and Parnassus were to Greece. From the 
folowing poem it may also mate with Mount Latmos, 
having an Endymion of its own :— 

The nioon is up on Snowdon’s cloud-capt height.— 

“stars are on the wantle dark of Night 
Hanging like jewels ;—all the earth is still 
~And motioniess; even that lofty bill 
Has Jost-some measure of its terrors now ! 
The very torrents (that from its stern brow 





Swept with a rushing murmur flerce and deep,) 
Are silent; they have wept themselves to sleep, 
As infants; and the snow of countless ages 
Looks as if Peace were written in its pages. 
The breath of June is on the sultry air, 
Like a sweet song whisp’ring of visions fair 
And pleasant regions, where each fresh, green bough 
Within bath unseen minstrels, who do grow 
A — and portion of its verdant life, 
Which is with soothing concert ever rife, 
But what is this to Snowdon, with its crest 
Of boundless grandeur shrouded into rest ; 
Or, silver’d by the radiance of the moon, 
The soft, bright planet of that lulling June! 
Midsummer’s night—the glory of the year— 
Broods o'er the earth, shedding a lustre clear 
On every summit, every mountain-pass, 
And rock-bound lake, that, like the mocking glass, 
Gives back her image from its crystal waves, 
As if another sky lurk’d in its fairy caves! 
* * * * 
Then, too, the wondering peasants ofttimes hear 
Low strains of music stealing on the ear, 
Half imperceptibly from distant dells, 
Like the soft chiming of some far-off bells. 
Such is this night! breathing of worlds unknown, 
Yet asif melancholy with the tone 
Mingled, and on old Snowdon’s stern domain 
Had fix’d the empire of her mournful reign, 
To watch more fondly o’er a slumbering child 
That hath sunk down upon that mountain wild, 
And sleeps unconsciously. 
* *” * 
On his youthful brow 
So lovingly and soft the moonbeams glow: 
He cannot but all calmly, gently sleep, 
While o’er his flushing cheek the night-winds sweep, 
And dreams of joy weigh on his childish heart? 
Who could have wish’d such happy friends to part ? 
There is a smile upon that quiet face, 
And on that lip, curved by the lingering trace, 
That seems to whisper of some hidden power, 
Soothing his spirit in this tranquil hour; 
And bringing back the infant hopes of yore 
That will return to bless him now no more. 
For, with his fancies glad, a sound is clinging,— 
A cherish’d voice, remember’d music singing ; 
Yet with a sadness in the changing tone, 
As if from some fair star that dwelt alone 
The faint, low melody has sweetly come, 
To bear him tidings of its happy home. 
And mild, dark eyes are mingling with his dream, 
Like scatter’d radiance from the pure moonbeam ; 
Looking so kindly on the gazing child, 
Though with their light unearthly glances wild 
Blending, while some fond hand would gently press 
His silken curls with tender, slow caress. 
Whose hand was that ? whose were those large clear eyes ? 
And who breathed forth those long-drawn, melting sighs? 
Whose memory was it that so sadly crept 
O’er his young mind, till e’en in sleep he wept ? 
There is much here which older heads and more 
practised hands might not be ashamed to own. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1841. 

Cattermole’s Historical Annual is probably the last 
of its class, which will this year come before us for 
judgment ; and the best aswellas the last,inasmuchas, 
besides novelty of style and subject, it has a purpose, 
which, if well executed, ought to secure it a place on 
our library shelves, after its first flaunting on the draw- 
ing-room table is over. If picturesque and historical 
illustrations of the stirring passages of our national 
history are in themselves attractive, we know not 
to whom among our artists the work could have 
been more safely intrusted than to Mr. G. Catter- 
mole, who has closely and con amore studied the 
history of the Civil Wars, as every visitor of our 
Water-colour Exhibition must know. Accordingly, 
there are fine things in the illustrations to this book. 
Among the finest is the ‘ Raising of the Standard,’ 
beneath a sky prophetic of storm—‘The Arrest of 
Strafford,’ a study for a noble historical picture— 
‘The Defence of Wardour Castle, by the high- 
hearted Lady Arundel, another Countess of Derby, 
but less successful than the heroine of Latham House 
—and ‘Selling Church Plunder,’ and ‘ Republican 
Preaching,’ two interiors of Gothic churches, in 
which the symbols of the established religion areswept 
away by the stern gauntlets of the Ironsides. There 
is, however, one fault obvious throughout the book, 
which, though it may be chargeable to the engraver, 
may likewise be the fault of the designer—we allude 
to a-slightness of finish and incorrectness of outline, 
which has led, in some cases, to positive blemishes 
— witness the midnight-shadow destroying the lower 
limbs of the white horse in the frontispiece, With 
regard to the letter-press of this volume, the best we 
can say of it is, that the style of the narrative is easy 
and unambitious. 

Sporting Sketches and Country Characters, by Mar- 
tingale, with numerous illustrations on wood—— 





Though not strictly an annual, this book, being as 
proper for “my lady’s chamber” as the best of the 
tribe, shall here receive its word of compliment, 
Indeed, its gorgeous and shining brocaded gold bind. 
ing, its delicate satin pages, and its dainty wood-cuts, 
so tend to bewilder sober critical senses, that we 
rubbed our eyes and turned again to the title-page 
to see if the hook were not by Afrs. Martingale, ond 
got up for the benefit of those gentlewomen whom 
our Queen’s example has mounted on side-saddles, 
But, lest praise be wrested from its honest mean- 
ing, we are bound, after the above, to declare that, 
because plain Martingale, of the Doncaster Gazette, 
(where many of the sketches and characters origi- 
nally appeared) gossips about hounds, horses, duck- 
shooting, earth-stopping, game and vermin (the biped 
genus “ Poacher” included,) in a gilt parlour, and 
with splendid Brussels ruffles round his fists, his is 
not an effeminate book; and were not the Atheneum 
as much overloaded with game, after its kind, at this 
busy season, as if it were an east-country coach, 
we should have cribbed a page or two of his manly, 
healthy prose, to recommend him to our readers, 
We must return for a moment to the decorations, 
Some of Mr. Dickes’ rural figures are nearer the true 
English character than anything we have seen since 
the reed-pen sketches of Barker. Many of the 
vignettes of game, too, are exquisitely finished. 








The Life, Journals, and Correspondence of 
Samuel Pepys, Esq. 
[Second Notice.] 
WE open this delightful book again at a letter 
from Mr. Hill—not, however, the patron of 
Cesare Morelli, the suspected Jesuit,—but one 
who writes from Holland in a desponding tone, 
of the “‘ decaying Protestant interest.” Jn all 
human appearances,” says Mr. Hill, “so far as 
I can see, if you comply not more, and we all 
combine not, we shall at last be lost, and it may 
be sooner than most think.” A page or two 
further, we find another proof that Pepys was 
looked to for the redress of abuses, small as well 
as great, in the letter from Bookseller Scott, who 
is much aggrieved,—and Sir Charles Scarborough 
with him,—because of the remissness of “ the 
Hospital (Christ’s) in teaching the boys Sir Jonas 
(Moore) his Cursus.” Close upon this comes 
good Mr. James Houblon, with a matrimonial 
treaty in his hand, requesting the busy Secretary 
to inquire “ who is acquainted with this Lady 
Littleton. She was Baron Littleton’s wife, and 
still a widow, something old, but mighty brisk.” 
—Next, letters from Sir Robert Southwell, 
Hewer (the Will Hewer of the Diary), asking 
or acknowledging some courtesy or favour. 
But we must not linger with these, for an in- 
teresting age in Pepys’ life is before us,— 
namely, the voyage made by him, with Lord 
Dartmouth, in the expedition for demolishing 
Tangier. The notes and letters touching this 
affair are curious and characteristic. We find 
our subtle friend communicating to Evelyn his 
surprise at the suddenness of his appointment, 
his anticipations of good company in “ Dr. Ken, 
Dr. Trumbull, Dr. Lawrence, and Mr. Sheres, 
with the additional pleasure of concerts (much 
above the ordinary) of voices, flutes, and violins,” 
—on the very same day when he was noting in 
his Journal his contempt of Dr. Trumbull’s 
“surprise and trouble at this new work put upon 
him, of a Judge Advocate, and what weak ques- 
tions he asks” ;—and his ridicule of the chaplain 
the Admiralty sent—“a little, deaf, crooked 
fellow, full of his design of going a hunting with 
my Lord,”—and this was none other than Isaac 
Walton's brother-in-law, the celebrated Dr. Ken, 
who, as Bishop of Bath and Wells, was sent to 
the Tower by James for refusing to read the 
declaration of indulgence, and deprived under 
William and Mary because he would not transfer 
his allegiance. Not one of the humours of his 
companions was lost on Pepys. On the 19th of 
August, 1683, after having been detained some 
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days by contrary winds, the fleet weighed anchor 
and stood out to sea,—touching again at Ply- 
mouth on the 22nd :— 

“Stayed for my doublet ; the sleeves altered ac- 
cording to sea fashion——From the shameful want of 
discipline, the rest of the ships not ready to come out 
of Plymouth, with their flags, after my Lord’s signals, 
one hour after another, and himself plying three or 
four hours under sail, going out. Morning, at sea, 
only the Woolwich in sight. So, (with a fair wind 
from Plymouth,) we were fain to lie by for them, 
losing our way all the while. Hamilton, in the 
Dragon, and Wheeler, in the Tiger, (though shot at 
from my Lord,) not being under sail to come out, to 
the last. Yet, my Lord, though infinitely vexed at 
this, and blaming it to me, plainly declared the mis- 
fortune of a man in his condition, carrying a flag, in 
a government where he cannot exercise the necessary 
discipline, for fear of making more enemies than he 
hath already ; the Admiralty, themselves, being more 
likely to take part with the friends of those he should 
punish, than join him init. Therefore, he was under 
a necessity to let them alone; it being now, (as we 
have often said to one another,) a work for any man 
to set things right in the navy, but the Duke of York.” 


The chronicle of the whole voyage is divided 
in a like varied fashion,—between conferences 
with “my Lord,” and entries to the disparage- 
ment of Dr. Trumbull, “ who takes it ill that he 
found us locked up together,"”—Beckman’s pro- 
ject for the destruction of Tangier, and the two 
first books of Hudibras,— the French lieutenant’s 
expositions of “ the method of the French navy,” 
and the English sailors dancing on the quarter- 
deck “to the harp and song.” In short, there 
is no page that does not bear evidence of the 
times, whether as illustrated by the want of dis- 
cipline of the navy, or Dr. Ken’s belief in super- 
natural visitations, or the suspicious jealousy 
with which the members of the expedition ap- 
pear throughout its course to have regarded each 
other. We shall make room for a significant 
entry or two. 

“Captain Macdonnell, in the Greyhound, in an- 
swer to the message to inquire after a ship seen 
yesterday in the offing, and thought to be a Sallec- 
man, informs my Lord Dartmouth of Capt. Lloyd’s 
being gone for England. Notwithstanding his press- 
ing him to come to my Lord, he would not, but pro- 
ceeded in his voyage: hence sufficiently appear—1. 
The consequence of the King’s commanders taking 
in money, which Macdonnell brought us word he 
(Lloyd) had on board from Cales, that, let the busi- 
ness of the King’s be what it will, all shall give way 
to private benefit ; for otherwise he would, of course 
and curiosity, without any orders or entreaty, have 
come toa flag he met in the way, both to tell and to 
ask news. 2. These gentlemen-captains, depending 
on the interest of their friends at court, will venture 
todo what a plain tarpaulin, if he had no other reason, 
would never dare. This use my Lord made of it,and 
said he would write it to the King. 3. That, where 
it is not a commander's interest, he will plead want 
of written orders, as here Lloyd does, for his not 
coming to my Lord, for so Macdonnell reports: but, 
when the contrary, he then thinks his discretion will 
justify his doing a thing, as he would have done his 
going out of the way to speak with a flag, notwith- 
standing his orders to go for England, if it had suited 
his other occasions. 4, That a commander can easily 
get certificates of his ship’s being foul and out of 
order, unfit and unable to keep the sea, as Lloyd now 
pretends, and so is sent home by Shovell. The 
master tells me Lloyd told him my Lord did crowd 
sail, so that it was impossible to overtake his lord- 
ship; whereas Macdonnell says he told him no such 
thing, but that he went leisurely, for the sake of mer- 
chantmen he had with him. Macdonnell was sent 
back agein to overtake Lloyd and bring him back, his 
being with my Lord being of great importance to the 
service we are going on. It will be worth minding 
what the event of the whole is, and to inquire at 
Tangier what orders he had for going home. Capt. 
Lloyd, though unfortunate in this accident towards 
my Lord Dartmouth, is said to be a very:-good artist, 
and.curious in it above any gentleman-captain, there- 





fore fit tobe discoursed with about ‘the matter of 


gentlemen's being artists. * * After supper, in my 

Lord’s cabin, Dr. Ken and I were very hot in dispute 

about spirits; then on the quarter; and so into Sir 

W. Booth’s cabin with my Lord, to drink a glass of 

_ and water. Night, mighty pretty music on the 
ute.” 

On arriving at Tangier a notorious character 
enters upon the stage—this being Governor 
Kirke. 

“Captain Gifford’s story is very good, to show the 
roguery of Kirke, about the pass he gave Gifford in 
lieu of so much money, (three hundred crowns,) as 
the amount of a fourth part in the ship Percy, which 
Kirke would force from him. When Gifford had 
obtained it, he would not give him the money, but 
make him and his partners give him the fourth, in 
consideration of his pass. Kirke owned it to me, 
and, on advising with Herber:, whether such a ship 
could be worth twelve hundred dollars, Herbert told 
him, that if it was, his pass was worth a quarter 
part ; so he need not give any money for it. This 
fourth part, therefore, they were forced to give, and 
did it by an instrument to Major Hope, it being ac- 
knowledged, as he owned to me, for his use. This 
Kirke did, though he knew half the vessel was owned 
by two Moors of Sallee, and room left in the pass, to 
last a year, for the number to be set, of the Moors 
Gifford should employ in her. We have also an in- 
stance of a butt of brandy, taken from this Gifford, 
as brought into the town against a proclamation, 
while brandy, from the same vessel, by particular 
licence in writing from Kirke, was brought in many 
pieces, and publicly sold. They pay for these licences 
to Kirke; and Du Pas says he will prove it on oath. 
Iam told by W. Hewer of another particular roguery 
of Kirke’s since we came, in making Forgeon pay 
him one hundred pounds to be eased of a bond for 
two hundred pounds, given for not selling a parcel of 
brandies here, even after my Lord had given him 
leave to sell. In another case, my Lord had given 
Kirke, for his own use, coals and chopped straw, left 
after his Majesty's service. Kirke sent a sentry to 
the house where they lay, and would not suffer the 
horses of the Mole to have straw, or the smith’s 
forges for the King’s use to be served with coals, till 
Mr. Sheres spoke to my Lord, and had his command 
for being supplied. The tyranny and vice of Kirke 
is stupendous, as by infinite stories appears ; and his 
exactions on poor merchants, letting nothing be sold 
till he had the refusal. This shows why the King 
was never yet told of the foolishness of the place he 
hath thus long spent money on, because it would 
have put an end to benefits governors made, one after 
another : then, from their interest at Court to justify 
anything, though contrary to express instructions, (as 
in Kirke’s monopolizing trade,) they were under no 
restraint. They lived also under all vicious liberties: 
nobody controlled them here, or durst complain at 
home. This did not escape even Mr. Sheres himself, 
who had his mistress too ; and, but for his own profit, 
could and would have made known, ten years ago, 
what he says we now see, and therefore owns to us as 
much as anybody. * * This morning, Dr. Lawrence 
told me his own case with the Governor, which shows 
Kirke a very brute. Sheres, also, to-day called me 
aside on the Mole, to tell me that Kirke owes 1,500/. 
among the inhabitants of the town, who can get no 
money from him, but curses, and, * Why do you trust 
me?” Nor dare they complain, for fear of his em- 
ploying some or other to do them mischief, as, Sheres 
says, he hath done to two men that have been killed, 
as generally believed, by his order. He caused a 
sergeant to be tied to a post, then beaten by himself 
as long as he could do it; then by another ; and all 
for bidding a servant of his go to his mistress, Mrs. 
Collier. ‘To show how little he makes of drunken- 
ness, (though he will beat a fellow for having a dirty 
face or band,) I have seen, as he has been walking 
with me in the street, a soldier reel on him as drunk 
as a dog, at this busy time too, when everybody not 
on guard is at work. He hath only laughed at him, 
and cried, ‘ The fellow hath got a good morning's 
draught already !’ and so let him go without one word 
of reprehension. My Lord does also tell me of nine 
hundred false musters, (that, I think, was the num- 
ber,) in two thousand seven hundred men. This I 
will inquire after more certainly. * * He made a 
poor Jew and his wife, that came out of Spain to 
avoid the Inquisition, be carried back, swearing they 





should be burned; and they were carried into the 
Inquisition and burned. He says, he hath certain 
been told that Kirke used to receive money on both 
sides, in cases of difference in law, and he that gave 
most should carry the cause.” 

We cannot make room for one-half of the 
Secretary’s topics of admiration,—“ the Spanish 
onions, mighty good,”—“ the lizards sticking in 
the windows to bask in the sun,”—nor his shrewd 
speculations on the increasing discontents and 
“ridiculous melancholy” of Dr. Trumbull, who 
conceived himself to have been cheated from 
home on false pretences,—or on “ the greatness 
of the King of France, that for all his works, 
both by land and sea, his magazines are double 
or treble what are necessary, whereas, in Eng- 
land, we think as much of having a dozen 
links beforehand, as he does of a hundred 
thousand.” Thus passed the early winter— 
the mining operations gradually proceedin 
—Dr. Trumbull being sent home, in mercifu 
consideration of his pusillanimity—and comfort- 
able letters arriving from the Houblons and 
other English friends, expressing great desire for 
the a return. The Spanish journals of 
the latter, though curious to those interested in 
naval affairs, are less generally amusing than 
the above; as containing none of those graphic 
notices of persons and things, which, for the 
most part, enliven the graver communications 
of Pepys. The same may be said of the record 
of the voyage home: after which we come again 
to the miscellaneous correspondence. Here, too, 
the first letters are epistles of solicitation from 
Southwell, Sir Phineas Pett, Lady Wyborne, 
and others. Lady Tuke writes to appoint an 
hour when the man of business, now grown 
great, but never too great or too busy to deny a 
moment to music,—when he may have Batiste 
brought to play upon his harpsichord, the best 
in England, and be charmed by the singing of 
Signor Cefache, who, strange to say, expects no 
gratuity for this exercise of his art. But we 
cannot pretend to enumerate one half of the 
services, thanks, and official compliments which 
the correspondence in this second volume dis- 
closes. Though less generally amusing than the 
first, it still has its value. ‘Towards the close, 
Pepys is seen gradually extricating himself from 
the thraldom of an active life, al trifling away 
his later years pleasantly, and not unprofitably, 
among matters of art, science, and literature,— 
to the last hour the centre of a company of dis- 
tinguished correspondents. 

Mr. Kneller to Pepys. 
** January 16, 1689-90. 

“Most worthy Sir,—I am sorry I was mistaken in 
Cavalier.t God knows I thought to do him a kind- 
ness. He did solicit me to do your picture on any 
terms. Therefore, being he desired the doing on't, 
you will serve him right to pay him three guineas for 
the wax, cast off from the Equori, which, he tells me, 
you have, and give him the Equori, telling him, you 
are contented with that, and he has had his desire of 
the doing on't. Sir, if you do this, you will infinitely 
oblige me, and make him civil. All Frenchmen re- 
quire to be made it, being born under a slavish go- 
vernment. Sir, pray do so, and let me alone, for the 
rest, to manage him. The Duchess of Grafton comes 
to sit for the Queen at two of the clock, which makes 
me so unhappy, not to see you. The message came 
just before I had yours, and was sending to excuse 
me, if I could add any satisfaction to your good 
company, which will be so well, with Mr. Evelyn, 
that nobody can be wanted where you two are. Sir, 
I recommend myself in your further good opinion, 
and believe you think me to be your infallible friend 
and most obedient servant, G. KNeE.L_er. 

P.S.—Pray tell Mr. Cavalier that, being he has 
done your picture so like and well, you will leave it 
with him, to recommend him in showing it; and 
lose your time, to serve him, in [again] sitting for it, 
because Mr. Kneller, on his request, that 


t “Cavalier, I conclude, made wax casts from portraits. 
Perhaps Mr. Cockerell has Pepys."—Lord Braybrooke. 
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favour of you: otherwise, you would never have de- 
signed it, for you have your picture several times 
already. He told me that, for a cast in wax, he has 
had three guineas. Ifyou think fit to keep it, do: 
if not, give him both, and thank him for his pains; 
and tell him, being I begged you to sit for him, so 
you did, else you would hardly have lost so much 
time. This man having received so much kindness 
in Germany, has spoiled him, Being a Frenchman, 
he should be kept low.” 
den, . to Pepys. 
John Dryden, Esq. to P ce a 

« Padron mio,—I remember, last year, when I had 
the honour of dining with you, you were pleased to 
recommend to me the character of Chaucer’s Good 
Parson. Any desire of yours is a command to me, 
and accordingly I have put it into my English, with 
such additions and alterations as I thought fit. 
Having translated as many fables from Ovid, and as 
many novels from Boccace, and tales from Chaucer, 
as will make an indifferent large volume in folio, I 
intend them for the press in Michaelmas term next. 
In the meantime, my Parson desires the favour of 
being known to you, and promises, if you find any 
fault in his character, he will reform it. Whenever 
you please, he shall wait on you, and, for the safer 
conveyance, I will carry him in my pocket, who am, 

* My Padron’s most obedient servant, 
“ Joun Drypen. 
Pepys to John Dryden, Esq. 
* Friday, July 14, 1699. 

“ Sir,—You truly have obliged me, and, possibly, 
in saying so, I am more in earnest than you can 
readily think, as verily hoping from this your copy 
of one Good Parson, to fancy some amends made me 
for the hourly offence I bear with from the sight of 
so many lewd originals. I shall, with great pleasure, 
attend you on this occasion whene’er you'll permit 
it; unless you would have the kindness to double it 
t@ me, by suffering my coach to wait on you (and 
whom you can gain me the same favour from) hither, 
toa cold chicken and a salad, any noon after Sunday, 
as being just stepping into the air for two days. 

“T am, most respectfully, 
* Your honoured and obedient servant, 
“ SamvueL Pepys.” 

The touch of precision in the first paragraph of 
the last letter is inimitable, when read in con- 
junction with its writer's reserves and self-cheat- 
ings about “ Lord Rochester’s poems written 
before his penitence”—(vol. i, p.247). But the 
exigencies of Christmas time, and the narrowing 
span of our columns for 1840, prevent our dwell- 
ing longer on this work than to commend it to 
all who possess the Diary. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Olla Podrida, by the Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ 3 
vols,—Soldiers and sailors are proverbially skilled in 
impromptu cookery ; and it will not therefore surprise 
any one who tastes Captain Marryat’s “ Olla,” to find 
it savoury, and containing some choice morsels. As a 
parlour-window—or suiting the word to the season, 
a fire-side book, it well answers its purpose. For 
those who love to revive recollections of foreign 
travel, or to dream of places they are never to see, the 
Blasé (laying aside his unattractive title) reprints 
in a collected form, the Belgian and German diaries, 
with episodes de omnibus rebus, &c., which appeared 
in the Metropolitan Magazine: for those who are 
curious to read the one experiment in Drama, made 
by every popular novelist, the author of ‘ Peter 
Simple’ prints his *‘ Monk of Seville,’—an odd mix- 
ture of inflated melo-drama and slip-shod farce: 
while the third volume is made up of satirical sketches, 
snatches of romance, and an acting charade—these 
too being reclaimed from the periodicals, and offering 
the various amusement, which justifies the title of the 
miscellany. 

The Fortress, an Historical Tale of the Fifteenth 
Century, 3 vols.—A story laid in the time of the 
Wars of the Roses—the scene Jersey, the ancient 
Caesarea (as the author takes care to remind us)— 
the incidents of “the most thrilling cast,” the per- 
sonages divinely heroic, or demoniacally villanous, 
and the phraseology in accordance with the invention. 
Our readers will hardly desire further to enter into 
* The Fortress,” 





Jest and Earnest contains original th miscel- 
laneous essays, and is the first work of a young 
author. Though any one gifted with the faculty of 
observation would find little difficulty in jotting down 
such slight sketches of life and manners as make up 
this collection, there is a promise of future raciness 
in the author’s “jest,” which makes us bid him 
good speed, and counsel him to forbear, if pos- 
sible, from being led away by the mode of the hour, 
which encourages a fragmentary smartness, fatal alike | 
to progress or to permanent reputation. 

Low's Illustrations of the Breeds of the Domestic | 
Animals of the British Islands. Part 5,—Having s0 | 
lately given a detailed account of the nature and | 
execution of this work, it will be sufficient to announce | 
the appearance of another part devoted to the Sheep : | 
containing figures of the old mountain breed of | 
Kerry,(the back figure strikes us as ill-drawn, it looks | 
almost like a donkey;) the Exmoor breed, the black- 
faced heath breed, of the north of England, and the 
Cheviot breed, the last being quite distinct from the 
preceding. The descriptions of these various breeds, | 
their peculiar qualities, and the treatment to which 
they are severally subjected, are carefully detailed; 
but we find no observations as to their pedigrees, or 
the races, by the crossing of which they are supposed 
to have been produced, and which must be consi- 
dered as a most important and practical branch of 
the subject. 

Table Wit, and the Maxims of Kit Largosse, the 
Lord Mayor's Fool, are more especially addressed to 
the “ mail sex,” as Winifred Jenkins hath it. The 
first is a collection of aphorisms and anecdotes—half 
a dozen of which may be launched with good effect, 
tostir the stagnant silence of the first ten minutes 
after the ladies have retired, when there has been 
“nothing in the papers.” Kit Largosse is a book 
purporting to be of much older date—let the Cam- 
den Society inquire into this—though, we fear, 
that the wit and wisdom of the Lord Mayor’s Fool, 
whether he turn out to be a bond fide contemporary of 
Gog and Magog, or an every-day lounger in Mr. 
Tyas’s back- parlour, will hardly reward that worship- 
ful body for the trouble of investigation. 

In the handsome Parlour-Table Book, Mr. Robert 
Airs Wilmott presents the reader with subjects for 
contemplation from our elder prose writers,—Henry 
More making a pleasant intermixture with Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges—Sandys and Quarles with Southey and 
James Montgomery, &c. Here and there the com- 
piler introduces a page of his own, by no means 
shamed by its neighbours, and introduces the whole 
by a well-written preface. To that large portion of 
the public who reject all fictitious excitement, Mr, 
Wilmott’s gatherings ought to prove welcome. 

A Love Gift for 1841 is a miscellany of a different 
quality, a little volume in size, and, from its con- 
tents, calculated to lie on the hearts, and under the 
pillows of our Romeos and Juliets,—if steam and 
the schoolmaster have left us any such personages. 
There is enough poetry in its one hundred and 
twenty-eight tiny pages—and of good poetry—to 
last any couple, be they ever so fond, during the 
entire course of their days of wooing. 

And now a word to our young friends,—or 
rather to those who buy books for them, before 
we close our report on the miscellanies of 1840, 
The New Excitement for the coming year is the 
same well-selected series of stirring passages of travel 
and adventure as ever—The Recreation is a new 
publication, on something of the same model, only 
admitting poetical selections of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter—and the Old Oak Chest a series of innocent 
and instructive little stories for the very youngest part 
of the public. 

Maps.—A Plan of the Town and Fortress of St. 
Jean d’Acre has been lately published by Mr. J. 
Arrowsmith—and a Chart of the Chu-san Archipelago, 
by Mr. Wyld. 


List of New Books.—Sepulchres of Etruria, by Mrs. Gray, 
post 8vo. 21s. cl.—Smith’s Guide to English and French,’ 
‘English and German,’ and ‘ English and Italian’ Conver- 
sation, 32mo., each 3s. 6d. bd.—Morton’s Surgical Anatomy 
of the Inguinal Hernia, &c. royal 8vo. 12s. cl—Quain’s 
Anatomical Plates ‘‘The Viscera,” folio, 1/7. 18s. plain, 
3. 10s. coloured.—The Kingdom of Nature, by Dr. Irving, 
18mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Smith’s Diary of a Huntsman, 2nd edit. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. cl—The Thirty-Nine Articles Illustrated, by 
the Rev. W. Wilson, D.D. 8vo. 7s. cl—Andrew Fuller's 
Works, 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 30s. cl.—Jairah, and other Poems, 
by Lady E. 8. Wortley, post 8yo. 74 ch—Bentley’s Miscel- 











lany, Vol. VIII. 8vo. 16s. cl—American Lite « 
nup’s Lectures to Young Men,” 8vo. 9d. ae Bar. 
Introduction to Perspective, by J. C. Burgess, 

5s. cl.—Le Bouquet de Terpsychore, or Golden Ball-R 
Manual, 32mo. 1s. 6d. swd.—Webb’s English Railway Ma 
showing the Projected Lines, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Fenwick + 
Porquet’s Trésor de l'Ecolier Francais, 21st edit -improved 
and enlarged, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Vaux on Tilling and Fer. 
tilizing Land, 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl—Redford’s Remains of the 
Rev. J. Cooke, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. bds.—Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, Vol. CXXIX. “Swainson and Shuckard’s In- 
sects,” 12mo. 6s. cl.—The Lilliputian Forget-me-not, 1,, silk, 
—Naome, or the Last Day of Jerusalem, by Mrs. J B 
Webb, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Hudson’s Land Valuer’s Assistant, 
18mo. 4s. cl.—The Comic Almanac, 12 illustrations, by G. 
Cruikshank, 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd.—Letters of the Earl of Dud. 
ley to the Bishop of Llandaff, 2nd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 1, 
Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland, 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 64, 
cl.—CEdipus T§rannus of Sophocles, with Notes, by T. Mit. 
chell, 8vo. 7s. cl.—A New Supplement to Euclid’s Elements 
8vo. 3s. bds—The Forrester’s Offering, by 8. T. Hall, fe. 8yo, 
3s. cl.—Griesbach’s Greek Testament, with the Various 
Readings, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—The British Farmer's Pocket 
Account-Book, fe. 8vo. 4s., tuck, 3s. 6d. cl.—Keith on the 
Evidence of Prophecy, 23rd edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Marry- 
att’s Poor Jack, 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. cl.—Charnock’s Police 
Guide, 12mo. 8s. bds—The Dream, and other Poems, by 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, new edit. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.— 
Popular Traditions of England, Ist series, “ Lancashire,” by 
J. 7 Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.—Poems, by 
Lady Flora Hastings, post 8vo. 15s. cl.—Pocket Formulary 
and Synopsis of the Pharmacopeia, 32mo. 1s. cl.—W hat to 
do in Cases of Poisoning and Accidents by Orfila, 12mo, 
1s. 6d. on sheet, and 3s. 6d. 12mo. cl. in case.—Longbeard, 
Lord of London, by C. Mackay, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1. 11s. 6d.—Mant’s History of the Church of Ireland, Vol. IL. 
8vo. 17s. cl.—Lessons on the Liturgy, 18mo. 2s. cl.—The 
Sunday Lessons, with Mant and D’Oyley’s Notes, 12mo., Gs, 
bds.—Pictorial Bible History for the Young, fe. 4s. 6d. clL— 
Gresley’s Portrait of an English Churchman, 6th edit. royal 
18mo. 4s. cl—Around the World, by an Officer of the 
United States Navy, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. cl—History of 
ae in Twelve Lectures, by the Rev. G. Oliver, iyo, 
0s. 6d. c 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue “ year is fast growing ancient,” and will so 
soon be gathered to its fathers, that we have directed 
our attention this week rather to the past than the 
future—to the clearing off arrears rather than hunting 
for novelties, or indeed welcoming them when offer- 
ed. We can, however, hold out pleasant prospects 
for the opening of 1841—‘ Gisquet’s Memoirs,’ * The 
Shrewsbury Correspondence,’ and some other inter- 
esting works, are already garnered. Mr. Murray 
also promises, early in the season,‘ The Religion, 
Agriculture, &c. of the Ancient Egyptians,’ by Sir 
Gardiner. Wilkinson—a ‘Second Excursion in Asia 
Minor,’ by Mr. Charles Fellowes—Moorcroft and 
Trebeck’s long-expected ‘ Travels in Peshawar, 
Cabool, and Bokhara’—Lieut. Wood's ‘ Journey to 
the Source of the Oxus;’—and, while speaking of 
geographical works, we may mention as in the press, 
* A Treatise on the Negroland of the Arabs, in which 
the Accounts of that country by the best Arab writers 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century are exa- 
mined, the systems of D’Anville and Rennell dis. 
proved, and a new light thrown on the Geography 
and early History of Central Africa,’ by Mr. W. D. 
Cooley.—Mr. Colburn also intimates, that the *‘ Me- 
moirs of Beethoven,’ immediately forthcoming, will 
be enriched by many letters, &c., selected from various 
sources by the editor, Mr. Moscheles; that Mr. 
Laman Blanchard’s ‘ Life of Mrs. Maclean’—*‘ Tra- 
vels in the Central Provinces of France’— New 
Novels, by Sir E. L. Bulwer, Theodore Hook, 
Horace Smith, and others, may be shortly expected: 
and * Memoirs of Warren Hastings,’ by the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig, appears in Mr. Bentley’s list ; and Mr. 
Van Voorst announces ‘A History of Ludlow,’ by 
the Hon. R. H. Clive, and the ‘ Heraldry of Fish,’ 
by Mr. Moule. 

We hear with regret, from Germany, of the death 
of the celebrated astronomer, Von Littrow, Director 
of the Observatory, and Professor of Astronomy at 
the University of Vienna.—At home, the papers an- 
nounce the death of Dr. Michael Ryan, editor of 
the Medical and Surgical Gazette, and author of 
several well-known medical works ; and of M. de la 
Bourdonnais, said to have been one of the first ches 
players in Europe. : 

A meeting of the Oriental Translation Committee 
took place on Thursday, the chief object of which 
was to take into consideration the progress made in 
the printing of the various works which the Com- 
mittee has undertaken to publish. It was announced, 
that the first volume of the ‘Mohammedan Annals 
of Spain,’ translated by Mr.Gayangos, was completed, 
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and ready to be issued. Several sheets of El Ma- 
sudi’s ‘ Meadows of Gold and Mines of Silver,’ were 
Jaid upon the table ; and the Committee expressed 
its satisfaction with the care and diligence of the 
translator, Dr. Sprenger. A small portion of Ibn 
Khalikan’s Biographical Dictionary, translated by 
the Baron de Slane, was also presented. A letter 
from Professor Fliigel was read, announcing that he 
was ready to go to press with the continuation of 
Hajji Khalfa’s Bibliographical Dictionary. The 
MSS. translation of the Sama Veda, by Dr. Ste- 
phenson, which had been referred to a Sub-Com- 
mittee, was recommended for publication ; and Pro- 
fessor Wilson having offered to superintend the 
printing, it was ordered to be put to press imme- 
diately. M. Quatremére’s second volume of the 
translation of ‘ Makrizi’s History of the Mamlak 
Sultans of Egypt,’ was announced as sent to press. 
The translation of the Dabistan, undertaken by the 
late Professor Shea, and interrupted by his death, 
was stated to be nearly completed by Captain De 
Troyer. A letter from the Rev. Mr. Harvey, Wes- 
leyan Missionary in Ceylon, directed the attention 
of the Committee to some valuable papers on Bud- 
dhism by the Rev. Mr. Goggerley, also a missionary, 
consisting chiefly of translations from the Pali (the 
sacred language of Ceylon). He stated, that the 
number of native students of the Pali was rapidly 
diminishing ; and that Mr. Goggerley was almost the 
only European who had devoted himself to its study. 
The Committee, already aware of Mr. Goggerley’s 
merits, from his publications in the Cingalese Friend, 
resolved to request that gentleman to select some 
Pali work for translation, which might serve as a 
specimen of the peculiar form of the Buddhistic reli- 
gion and philosophy in Ceylon. A member of the 
Committee observed, that while we were translating 
Oriental works, some of the Hindoos had begun to 
render English classics into the vernacular languages 
of India ; and he laid on the table a copy of a trans- 
lation of Gay's Fables into Bengali verse, by the 
Raja Kali Krishna BahadGr, a Corresponding 
Member of the Asiatic Society. A proposal for pub- 
lishing an English translation of the Upanishads, by 
Mr. Poley, was accepted. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
" 4 WILL BE SHORTLY CLOSED, 
NEW EXHIBITION, representing THE SHRINE OF THE 


NATIVITY at Bethlehem, painted by M. Rénoux, from a 
Sketch made on the spot by David Roberts, Esq. A.R.A., in 1839. 
“ The spectator may almost suppose himself in the very birth- 
place of the Saviour,”—Times. Also, THE CORONATION of 
Queen Victoria in Westminster Abbey, by M. Bouton. Open 
from ‘Ten till Four. 


At the EVENING EXHIBITION of the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION, Mons. Laurent’s new Cornet Band, 
in imitation of the Horn Band of the Emperor of Russia, is 
engaged for a few weeks, and performs in the Great Hall from 
a quarter to Nine to half-past Ten o'clock, with a new Pro- 

mme in Two. Parts, each week, and in the Morning from 
hree to Five o'clock. The extensive additions, stored with 
1,600 Scientific Works (various Working Models) and Works of 
Art of great and general interest, as well as the Lecture, Micro- 
scope, and New Experiments, are both in the Morning and 
Evening Exhibitions.—Open from half-past Ten to Five o'clock 
Admission 1s. Evening, Seven to half-past Ten, 1s. A modified 
scale for Schools. ‘The extensive Laboratory is open to Pupils; 
the Chemist conducts Assays and Analyses. 


ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 
‘ ADELAIDE-STREET, West STRAND. 

Scenic Metamorphosis, Pyr-eidotrope, E. M. Clarke’s Bi- 
Scenascope and Polariscope, Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, Wal- 
ton’s Card-making Machine, Stevens's Portable Gas Making, 
Olmsted's Stove, and others, all shown in action. Steam-Gun 
Steam Engines, Iilustrations in ostaetr. Magnetism, and 
most branches of Physics, Ackerman’s Gallery of Prints, Pic- 
tures, Statuaty Music, Models of Buildings, Ships, &c. &c., and 
Braithwaite’s New Cooking Stove.—Admittance, Is, ; Catalogues, 
6d. Open daily from half-past Ten to Four o'clock. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec, 14.G. B. Greenough, Esq., in the chair. 

1, Extracts of a letter were read from Mr. Eyre to 
Capt. Grey, dated Adelaide, 13th June, 1840.—Mr. 
Eyre says, “After leaving Albany, Munday and myself 
had an unpleasant and disastrous journey across to 
Swan River, losing many of our sheep and cattle 
from the poisonous herbage among the ranges. On 
our return to Adelaide, I found, to my great regret, 
that you had sailed for England, without being able 
to visit the Murray River or the country to the north 
of Adelaide. Iam sure you would have been much 
pleased with both these districts, and you would there 
have had a better idea of the character of the country, 
Which is so totally opposite in its features to that of 
Western Australia. In the short ride to Mount 
Barker, you have to pass over so much hilly, heavily 
timbered, or stony and scrubby land, that although 





when there the country is very pretty, and the soil 
and pasturage as good as can be, still it does not 
convey to you an idea of the general character of 
South Australia. You see nothing of the extensive 
downs and plains of the north, of the immense and 
rich alluvial flats of the Murray, or the large tracts 
of lightly-wooded, park-like forest land to the south. 
These I was most anxious you should have seen, be- 
cause I know that your opinion will often be asked 
in England, and carry much weight with the people 
at home. When you were here, I think the colo- 
nists were entering into subscriptions for the purpose 
of sending an expedition overland to Western Aus- 
tralia, with the view of opening a line of route. This 
has been abandoned for the present, as the immense 
tracts of barren and scrubby country, almost wholly 
destitute of water, to the westward of Spencer's Gulf, 
would effectually prevent sheep being driven over- 
land, even should a light party succeed in forcing 
their way along the coast on horseback. It is there. 
fore judged most expedient to penetrate, first, into 
the northern interior, by which, perhaps, a better 
tract of country may be found, and which may pos- 
sibly communicate with more than one of the other 
colonies. An expedition has just been got up for 
this purpose, of which I am to take charge. It is 
fitted out, partly by the government, and partly by 
subscription. The former gives 100/. and ten horses 
towards it ; I find five horses ; and the colonists have 
subscribed about 550. towards the equipment; so 
that altogether we shall be well fitted out for a jour- 
ney of the kind. The party will consist of an over- 
seer, two men, two native boys, and Mr. Scott, the 
young gentleman who accompanied Munday to 
King George’s Sound. We take two teams, of three 
horses each, besides six saddle-horses, forty wethers, 
and provisions for three months. The governor is to 
send supplies, to meet us at the head of Spencer's 
Gulf by water, so that that will be our point of de- 
parture ; and when we leave it, we shall have provi- 
sions to supply us for six months or more ; so that if 
we find the country practicable, we shall penetrate 
considerably beyond the centre of the continent, even 
should our supplies not enable us to reach the north- 
ern coast. I say if we find the country practicable, 
because, from the known dry and barren character of 
the country north of Spencer’s Gulf, there is a possi- 
bility we might be driven back unsuccessful ; however, 
I trust this will not be so, but that we shall, by 
God’s blessing, succeed in penetrating the interior, 
and determining its hitherto unknown and mysterious 
character. I am deeply interested in this undertak- 
ing, and have sacrificed much to engage in it. You 
may, therefore, suppose that it will not be lightly 
abandoned. Aware of the very great difficulties I 
shall have to contend with, and conscious of the 
heavy responsibility attaching to myself, I cannot 
but feel most anxious for the result ; still, I go with 
hopes of success, and, at all events, with the fixed 
determination of accomplishing our object by some 
route or other, if, indeed, it be possible for man to 
accomplish it. Should we succeed in an undertaking 
of such general interest and importance, I should 
envy no man’s reputation. The governor is much 
interested in the expedition, and is most kind and 
liberal in offering me supplies or assistance of any 
kind in his power to render. In fact, every one is 
the same; and I am much indebted to my friends 
for very many useful things on a journey of this kind, 
and particularly for the loan of instruments and 
charts. The ladies, too, are not backward on the 
occasion, but are working for me the English flag, to 
be planted in the centre of Australia; so that I 
shall be in duty bound to place it in its destined 
position. 

“22nd June, Light River.—I am now sixty miles 
on my road. We left Adelaide the 18th of June for 
the interior, after a parting breakfast given us by the 
governor, at which I was duly presented with the 
British flag, worked by the ladies of the province, 
and destined to wave over the centre of this conti- 
nent. For a few miles, we were accompanied by 
many friends, both ladies and gentlemen ; and if the 
kindness of friends or their earnest wishes could in- 
sure success, we could not fail—at all events, they 
can and will, I trust, stimulate us to every possible 
exertion.” 

2. A paper ‘On the Plain of Troy,’ by Dr. Forch- 
hammer, was next read, ‘The object of the writer 





was to answer the question, “ How far does the 
topography of the Trojan plain, derived from the 
Homeric poems, correspond with the plain itself, as 
it exists in the present day ?” On a first blush, every 
one at all acquainted with the changes that are per- 
petually going on at the surface of the earth, would 
be disposed to think that no place at the present day 
will be found to answer a description of it mad 
three thousand years ago. Nevertheless, Dr. Forch-| 
hammer endeavours to establish the fact, that the; 
plain of Troy has undergone no change since the 
days of the immortal poet, with whose description, 
he says, it corresponds in every part. The plain of 
Troy, says Dr. Forchhammer, in many points of 
view, resembles the larger maritime plains of Greece 
and Asia Minor. It is bounded on three sides by 
mountains, and is open on the fourth to the sea. In 
the middle of it, and in a direction parallel to the 
general outline of the mountain ridge, runs a river, 
the Mendere,which falls into the Hellespont at Koom 
Kali, the ancient Sigean promontory. Besides 
this river, there are two others; the first of these is 
the Scamander, or Bounarbashi, on the left of the 
Mendere. It rises from a number of springs under 
the hill of Bounarbashi, the site of Troy, flows along 
the upper edge of the plain in a westerly direction 
for some distance, when it is turned off through a 
small valley, which separates the hills of Bounarbashi 
from the ridge of Yenicher, into the A®gean Sea, by 
an artificial canal, which existed before the time of 
Homer. ‘The other river is the Kalifatli Osmak, on 
the right of the Mendere. It rises in a marshy lake, 
called Djudan Ghul, or water that never vanishes, 
at the foot of a branch of the Tchiblak ridge, on the 
opposite side of the plain, over against Bounarbashi, 
This river, in the upper part of its course,—that is, 
as far as the village of Kalifatli—flows in a direc- 
tion parallel to the Mendere, after which it turns 
northward, laves the hill on which stands Hissarjik, 
the Ilium novum, and, joining at Koom Keni the 
Doombrek Sou, coming from the east, it diverges to 
the north-west, and falls into the Hellespont by dif- 
ferent mouths, the most westerly of which approaches 
close to the Mendere. At Koom Keni there is an 
artificial canal, by which a part of the waters of the 
Kalifatli Osmak and the Doombrek are continued in 
a due north direction to the sea, into which they fall 
close under the Rhetean promontory. Of these 
streams, none is navigable at all times but the Sca- 
mander; the others are either quite dry in the 
summer, or have their beds only partially filled with 
water: on which account they are called osmaks, 
whereas the term sou or échai_ is applied only to 
constantly flowing streams. In the winter, these 
streams all overflow their banks, and the plain is in- 
undated in many places—they form at their mouths 
brackish lagoons. The rocks which bound the plain 
are of a sandy limestone, for the most part rising 
gradually from the plain, and having flat summits, 
covered by a deep and fertile, though uncultivated 
soil. The hills on the side of the Kamar, a river 
coming from the north-east, and falling into the 
Mendere a little below Bounarbashi, are decided] 
of volcanic character. The soil of the plain 
throughout a very rich clay, intersected here and 
there with hillocks of sand. Through this plain the 
Meudere flows in a large, deep, and well-defined 
bed, the whole way down to Koom Kali, which not 
only shows the difference, says Dr. Forchhammer, 
between the Mendere and the rivers of many other 
plains, but must convince every person who looks at 
it with a view to the question in point, that this river 
never had any other bed than its actual one in any 
part of the plain. This bed is from two hundred to 
three hundred feet; it has banks of a considerable 
height, commonly from eight to twelve feet, which 
are partially covered with willows and other trees ; 
the bed is of sand, though the plain is of clay. In 
the month of August, the course of the water was, on 
an average, from thirty to forty feet broad, and three- 
quarters of a foot in depth. With regard to the 
warm and cold sources of the Scamander, mentioned 
by Homer, the difference of temperature is imagi- 
nary, not real, that of both springs being constantly 
between 63° and 64°. As for the Kalifatli Osmak, 
already mentioned as rising in the Djudan Ghul, it 
is accompanied by another small osmak, rising in the 
same marshy lake, and which joins the Kalifatli near 
the village of that name. This lesser osmak, which 
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Dr. Forchhammer calls the Pasha Tepe Osmak, is 


crossed by a bridge of three arches, owing to which 
it is called by the Turks Kamar, or Kimar,—a cir- 
cumstance that has caused it to be confounded with 
the real Kamar. According to Dr. F., the Kalifatli 
never flows into the Mendere, as some travellers have 
asserted, nor do these rivers ever join, except, per- 
haps, in the time of inundation, when it is the waters 
of the Mendere which flow over the plain into the 
Kalifatli, and not those of the Kalifatli into the 
Mendere. It is true, the slope of the Rhetean ridge 
forces the Kalifatli to approach very near the Men- 
dere at the village of Kalifatli; but not even the 
smallest branch of the osmak falls into the Mendere. 
The Kaimar, or Kamara, is a river which, in former 
days, considerably puzzled travellers, and has caused 
much confusion in the topography of Troy; and it 
is astonishing that no one has endeavoured to eluci- 
date this point. Mr. Turner, for instance, evidently 
called the Pasha Tepe Osmak, Kimar. The name 
Kamara Sou is applied by Dr. Hunt to the Kala- 
fatli Osmak. It becomes the most remarkable river 
in the map of the route of Dr. Carlisle, where, 
at the same time, its name is altered into Haimar ; 
to which may be added a fourth name, Simores, 
which name the antiquarian owes to Lady Montagu 
and Dr. Sandys. Lastly, that river which Count 
Choiseul Gouftier calls Kimar, or Kamara, does not 
exist at all, but the river next to it, which he calls 
Thymbrias, is the very Kimar. The fact is this: the 
Greeks in the country used to call an arch of a bridge 
or an aqueduct Kamara, which means arch. The 
» Turks have adopted the word, which they pronounce 
Kimar, and, consequently, they call a river with 
such an arch, Kimar Sou, or, as the Greeks would 
pronounce it, Kamara Sou. There is no doubt, 
commonly speaking, that the inhabitants mean by 
the name Kamar, or Kamara, that river which igthe 
south-easternmost tributary of the Mendere in the 
plain. It had its name from a magnificent arch of 
an aqueduct, which spans the river higher up. The 
junction of the Kamar with the Mendere is very close 
to the narrow pass by which the latter river issues 


into the Plain of Troy. The plain itself, besides the 
rivers which have been mentioned as flowing through 
it, abounds in swamps and marshes, and indeed there 
is not a plain in all Asia Minor so extensively subject 
to the influence of water, to carry off a part of which 
the wealthy inhabitants of the Trojan plains in former 
times undertook a work of as much utility as diffi- 


culty. Through the high cliffs of the promontory 
of Sigeum, between the modern village of Yeni 
Keni and the tumulus in the middle of that pro- 
montory, they cut a deep channel which still exists, 
but is now so obstructed as to be of no use. This is 
not the only channel cut by the ancients; the arti- 
ficial channel of the Scamander was evidently made 
for the same purpose, as also the smaller ones, in 
different parts of the plain. Salt lakes, or lagoons, 
have been mentioned as existing at the lower edge 
of the plain. During summer, when there is little 
water in the Mendere, and no water at all running in 
the osmaks, the lowest part of these rivers is filled 
with salt water. The mouth of the Mendere forms 
a large lake with a small outlet, which by the current 
of the Hellespont is turned to the left. The next 
lagoon, receiving no water from the streams, is ob- 
structed by a low sandy bank: it is very deep, and 
on a level with the sea. If an opening were made 
in the bank, the lagoon would form a good harbour 
for small vessels, The sea water runs up the bed of 
the Kalifatli for more than halfa mile. At certain 
seasons the sea breaks through the channel, and the 
water rushes into the lake with great velocity. Along 
the shore of the plain the Waters of the Hellespont 
flow back in a counter-current from west to east. 
The beds of the rivers or osmaks which fall into these 
lakes are a little above their junction with them, but 
are 80 deep, and their banks so high and steep that 
the supposed formation of this part of the plain, by 
alluvium, during the last 4,000 years, is so far from 
being true, says Dr. Forchhammer, that it is much 
more probable that during that time the bed of the 
river may have been deepened, and that land, instead 
of having increased, may have been taken away. The 
annual jnundations are very extensive, and the plain 
in winter is often covered with ice so strong as to 
allow the passage of horses over it. In short, there 
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wers of nature is carried on with 
such variety and to such an extent as in the Plain 
of Troy. Besides the immense annual alteration of 
the plain, spoken of as constantly taking place, within 
the last 3,000 years, it is said that since the time of 
the Trojan War, a very large bay has been filled up 
by the accumulation of earth brought down from 
the mountains; and not only that the plain has ad- 
vanced more than two miles in length, and nearly 
as much in breadth, but the main river also is 
supposed to have altered its course, having for- 
merly entered the sea, not at Koomkali, but near 
Rheteum. Dr. Forchhammer endeavours to prove 
these assertions to be wholly without foundation. 
“ How is it,” says the Doctor, “that the lakes exist- 
ing at the extremity of the plain, have not been 
filled up, and that no alteration takes place in 
them ?” Dr. Forchhammer admits that the plain is 
alluvial, and that it may increase in height, though 
not in a horizontal direction, but that this increase 
in height should not be over-rated. He also argues, 
first, that the accumulation of the alluvial plain took 
place long before Mount Ida had risen from the sea ; 
and secondly, that whatever accumulation of the 
plain may have taken place must have been lost 
again by the produce of the land, high winds, &c. 
He further says, that all the erroneous suppositions 
that have been formed regarding the Plain of Troy 
may be traced to the misunderstanding of Homer 
and the war he describes. The paper then goes on 
to quote many passages from the Iliad to prove that 
nowhere does Homer mention a harbour or bay ; 
after which Dr. Forchhammer describes the ten 
tumuli and other vestiges found round the plain. 
With regard to Ilium recens, he says, Strabo’s ac- 
count of it, as far as distances are concerned, is erro- 
neous, and that there is no way of making his state- 
ments agree with each other. The town, according to 
Dr. F., is and always was twenty-five stadia from the 
sea shore, as is proved by the words of Scylax, a 
geographer anterior to Strabo by six centuries. 
Among the ruins of Ilium recens, the Acropolis, the 
theatre, the foundations of a bath, with an aqueduct, 
and the walls which surrounded the town, may easily 
be recognized. The most considerable ruins besides 
those of Ilium novum are the remains of an Acro- 
polis on the height of Bounarbashi. This is univer- 
sally considered the site of old Priam’s capital ; and 
there is a sufficient quantity of ruins of walls, 
buildings, &c. to prove that the place was extensive. 
Having described the Plain of Troy, and its ruins 
as they now exist, the author enters into an exami- 
nation of the Homeric topography of Troy. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Ferchhammer, every epithet of Homer 
coincides exactly with the present state of things. 
He says the Mendere is certainly the Simois, and the 
Kimar perhaps the Andrias. He also is of opinion 
that the Doombrek is the Thymbrias, When the 
town of Thymbrias was at Doombrek, and the Rhesus 
was the Thymbrias, the mythologist will readily un- 
derstand why King Rhesus (who is none other than 
the river god of the Rhesus) had his station towards 
Thymbria. And in the account given by Dolon in 
the Tenth Book of the Iliad, he will find new proofs 
of the just application of these names. 


the war of the 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 2.—The Rev. Dr. Buckland, Pres. in the chair. 

The second part of a paper, ‘On the evidence of 
Glaciers in Scotland and the North of England,’ by 
Dr. Buckland, was read.—At the conclusion of the 
former part of this paper, Dr. Buckland described 
the evidences of the action of glaciers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh ( Athen. No. 683), Proeeeding 
southward, he noticed, between Edinburgh and Had- 
dington, that a large portion of the low lands is 
composed of till, or the argillaceous detritus of gla- 
ciers, interspersed with pebbles. In the valley of the 
North Tyne, about one mile east of Haddington, he 
observed a distinct longitudinal moraine, midway 
between the river and the high road, and ranging 
parallel to them; and he directs attention to the 
trap rocks which commence a little further eastward, 
and are intersected by the North Tyne for four or 
five miles above Linton, as likely to afford scored 
and striated surfaces in the most contracted parts of 
the valley. About four miles west of Dunbar, an- 
other long and lofty ridge of gravel stretches along 
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and for three miles south-east of Dunbar is a series 
of lateral moraines, modified into terraces by the 
action of water. At the eastern extremity of the 
Lammermuir Hills, in the high valleys through 
which the road passes from Cockburn’s Path to 
Ayton, are traces of moraines, disposed in terraces, 
at various elevations, on both sides of the river; and 
three miles north of Berwick, the road passes near 
an insulated group of round and oblong mounds of 
gravel, lodged on the slope of a hill 300 or 400 feet 
above the sea. On many parts of the coast of North. 
umberland, deposits of till repose on the earboni- 
ferous rocks, especially near Newcastle. At the 
village of North Charlton, between Belford and 
Alnwick, Mr. C. Trevelyan conducted the author, in 
1821, te an extraordinary ridge of gravel, then con. 
sidered to be an inexplicable work of art, but which 
Dr. Buckland, after an examination of the upper 
glacier of Grundelwald and that of Rosenlaui in 
1838, was convinced is a moraine. Immediately 
below the vomitories of the eastern valleys of the 
Cheviots, enormous moraines cover a tract extending 
four miles from north to south, and two miles from 
east to west ; and the high road winds among them 
from near Woller through North and South Middle- 
ton, and by West and East Lillburn to Rosedean 
and Wooperton—the height of these moraines varies 
from thirty to eighty feet, and their surfaces are 
seldom too steep to prevent the passage of the 
plough. On the left bank of the College Burn, im- 
mediately above a bridge at Kirknewton, Dr. Buck- 
land discovered a moraine thirty feet high, only the 
summit of which, to the depth of a few feet, was stra- 
tified, the remainder consisting of unstratified gravel, 
enclosing, however, fragmentary portions of a strati- 
fied bed of sand, some of which were vertical, and 
others inclined; and in the greater number, the 
lamine were contorted in a manner explicable, he 
says, only on the theory of a bed of laminated sand 
having been severed into fragments, which had subse- 
quently been moved and convoluted by the slow 
pressure of a glacier descending the deep trough of 
the College Burn, from the northern summit of the 
great Cheviot. The proofs of the action of glaciers 
in the mountain and lake districts of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, Dr. Buckland states, are no less 
frequent than in Scotland and Northumberland ; and 
he adds, assuming that during the glacial period 
every lake became a mass of solid ice, large lodg- 
ments of moraines might be expected to be found in 
those porti@ms of the subjacent lowlands, in front 
of each of the vomitories by which the waters 
of the lakes are now discharged from this lofty 
group of mountains. Thus, to the east of Pen- 
rith, near the junction of the Eden with the waters 
of the Eamont and the Lowther, are extensive mo- 
raines, loaded with enormous blocks of porphyry and 
slate, brought down by glaciers from the high valleys, 
which, commencing on the east flanks of Helvellyn, 
and in the mountains around Patterdale, descend 
into the lake of Ulleswater, and from those by which 
the tributaries of the Lowther are conducted from 
the east flank of Martindale, and from Hallswater 
and Mardale. A remarkable group of those moraines 
is at Eden Hall, four miles east of Penrith. On the 
southern frontier of these mountains in Westmore- 
land and Lancashire, are similar moraines, on a most 
extensive scale. Thus, immediately below the gorge 
through which the waters of the Kenn descend 
from the mountains of Kenmuir and Long Sled- 
dale, the valley of Kendal is covered with large, 
insulated piles and gravel, whilst smaller moraines 
and the detritus of moraines nearly fill the valley 
from Kendal to Morecambe Bay. Five miles 
north-east of Kendal, in the high road from Shap, 
and on the shoulder of the mountain immedi- 
ately in front of the valley of Long Sleddale, is a 
group of conical and oblong moraines, distinguished 
by the superior fertility of their soil to that of the 
adjacent slate rocks, South of Kendal, the high roads 
from Burton and Milthorpe to Lancaster, pass for 
the most part over moraines or their detritus ; Lan- 
caster Castle also stands on a mixed mass of glacial 
detritus, probably derived chiefly from the outsweep- 
ings of the valley of the Lune. The districts of 
Furness, Ulverston, and Dalton are extensively 
covered with deep deposits of moraines formed from 
the wreck of mountains surrounding the upper end 
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ping of till and gravel thirty or forty feet thick, over- 
lies the great vein of hematite near Ulverstone. The 
south-west and western frontiers of Cumberland, Dr. 
Buckland has not recently examined; but he is of 
opinion that many of theconical hillocks marked on 
Fryer’s large county map, in the valley of the Dud- 
don, will prove to be moraines, derived from the 
adjacent mountains: also those on the right of the 
Esk, at the east and west extremities of Muncaster 
Fell ; and those near the village of Wastdale. Dr. 
Buckland is further of opinion, that though no similar 
hillocks are given in Mr. Fryer’s map on the north 
side of the Cumberland group, yet that moraines 
exist near Church in the Valley, which forms the 
outlet of the Ennerdale Water; also between Crum- 
mock Water and Lorton, and near Isle in the valley 
by which the Derwent descends from Bassenthwaite 
Lake towards Cockermouth. Near the centre of the 
lake district are extensive ines, on the should 
of Braw Top, immediately south-east of Keswick ; and 
Dr. Buckland states that they must have been medial 
moraines, formed at the junction of the valley of the 
Greta with that of Derwent Water. The author was 
prevented from seeking for polished and striated 
surfaces on the rocks of Cumberland, but he noticed 
them on greywacke in Dr. Arnold's garden at Fashow, 
near Ambleside; and near the slate quarry at Rydal; 
also on recently exposed rocks by the side of the 
road ascending from Grassmere to the pass of Wyth- 
burn. The rounded and mammillated forms of many 
of the rocks at the bottom of the valley descending 
from Helvellyn by Rydal and Ambleside to Winder- 
mere, he states, are also identical in character with 
those which occur beneath the glaciers of Switzerland. 
The remarkable Criffel granite boulders, between 
Carlisle and Cockermouth, Dr. Buckland is of opinion, 
were transported across the Solway Firth on ice. 
The author then proceeds to describe the phenomena 
of the distribution of the well-known Shap granite 
boulders, in the valleys which lead down from the Fell, 
northwards towards Shap and Penrith,and southwards 
towards Kendal and Morecambe Bay; and on the 
high table-land of Stainmoor Forest, to the east, as 
well as in the same direction, in the valley of the 
Tees from Lartington and Barnard Castle, to Dar- 
lington. It is impossible, Dr. Buckland observes, 
to explain satisfactorily the dispersion of these 
boulders northwards, southwards, and easterly, by 
a great diluvial current, and still more so their 
transport from the valley of the Eden over the lofty 
summits of Stainmoor Forest, into the valley of the 
Tees. The glacial theory, he states, offers, on the 
contrary a solution of the difficulties. A glacier 
descending to the north from Shap Fell would con- 
vey the blocks to the village of Shap, and distribute 
them throughout the intervening space: another 
glacier, ranging to the south, would deposit the 
boulders on the hills and in the valleys descending by 
Highborrow bridge to Kendal ; whilst a third great 
glacier, proceeding eastwards betwixt Crosby Ra- 
vensworth and Orton, would traverse, transversely, 
the upper part of the valley of the Eden, near 
Brough, and accumulate piles of ice against the 
Opposite escarpment, until they overtopped its lowest 
depression in Stainmore forest, and disgorged their 
moraines into the valleys of the Greta and the Tees. 
Of the existence of this glacier there are abundant 
proofs in large mud moraines, loaded with blocks of 
granite in the upper portions, over which the road 
passes in the ascent to the gorge between Shap Fell 
and Birbeck Fell, and the rocks on both sides of this 
gorge are furrowed in an east and west direction, 
striated and mammillated, especially the granite on 
the northern side. Dr. Buckland also shows that 
there are other conditions in the physical structure of 
the district to facilitate the accumulation of glaciers, 
as the presence of lateral mountains more lofty than 
thoseimmediately contiguoustothe longitudinal valley 
into which the glacier is supposed to have descended ; 
and he concludes by referring to the results at which 

rofessor Agassiz arrived during an independent exa- 
mination of the Shap Fell district, and which results 
completely accord with those given by Dr. Buckland 
in this paper. 

(Errata.—In the last Report, p. 992, 2nd column, lines 28 
to 26 from the bottom, for * Neither...... deposit,” read, 
“But Mr. Lyell has not observed in Forfarshire, as in the 
shove case in Sweden, any beds,” &c. Before Strathmore 
dele * the” passim ; and p. 992, 3rd column, ling 34, for Pits- 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 3._Dr. Henderson, V.P, in the chair. 

The show of flowers contained several handsome 
specimens, particularly a fine collection of Orchideous 
and greenhouse plants, amongst which was a splendid 
plant of Cattleya labiata, with remarkably large and 
handsome flowers, a fine specimen of Calanthe densi- 
flora, and a new species of Bolbophyllum, from Gua- 
temala. 

The following prizes were awarded ;—the silver 
Knightian medal to Mrs. Lawrence, for Cattleya 
labiata and Calanthe densiflora, and to Mr. Dean, 
for Odontoglosum grande. 

H. G. Key, Esq. and Thomas Brocklehurst, Esq. 
were elected Fellows, 

The following shows the highest and lowest states 
of the barometer and thermometer, and the amount 
of rain, as observed in the garden of the Society be- 
tween the 20th of October, and the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1840 :— 


Oct. 24, Barometer, highest ............30.124 
28, - lowest ....cccccccccstlld 
Oct. 31, Thermometer, highest ......59° Fah. 
28, - lowest ......28° Fah. 


Total amount of Rain 1.42 inch. 





AsuMo.ean Society.—O.ford, Nov. 9.—Professor 
Buckland, President, in the chair.—The Rev. R. 
Hussey, of Christchurch, read a paper in which he 
traced the course of a Roman road near Oxford. 
The existence of this road has long been known; in 
some places the memory of it is still preserved among 
the common people: part of the line has been 
observed by Dr. Plott and others, but the direction of 
it was long mistaken, and it has not been traced 
throughout. It leads from Alchester, a Roman 
station, on the Akeman Street to Dorchester. Al- 
chester is eleven miles from Oxford on the Bicester 
road. From this point the Roman road is visible 
across the meadows to near Merton; it then crosses 
Otmoor in a straight line to Beckley, from which 
place it may be traced as far as Headington, under 
Shotover Hill, and so, passing on to Baldon. At 
Baldon there is some difficulty in ascertaining the 
precise course, as the road is lost in passing through 
the village; but it appears again on the other side, 
and continues in a straight line to Dorchester. Mr. 
Hussey exhibited some coins, tesselle, and other 
fragments of pottery, collected in the neighbourhood 
of Alchester. by the Rev. W. L. Browne. 

The Secretary then read a communication made 
to Lord Francis Egerton, by one of the agents on the 
Duke of Sutherland's estate, respecting an animal 
said to have been repeatedly seen in Loch Assynt. 
In the autumn of 1837, it was observed by two young 
men, Kenneth M‘Leod and Donald M‘Kay, who 
were fishing in the loch. It appeared close to the 
end of one of their fishing rods, and is described by 
them as having large eyes, and it opened its mouth 
so wide, that “ they could see down to its very heart.” 
The colour was grey, the hair like bristles, the tusks 
large, the ears hanging down like those of a sheep- 
dog, the shape of the head altogether was like a bull- 
dog, but broader. It was seen again soon afterwards 
on a small island, in the loch, and is described as 
about thesize of a stirk, but broader in the back, about 
three feet high, with four legs, like those of a pig, 
but stouter. . The description given by other persons 
of it correspond generally with the above. It was 
seen five times in three years—the last time in 1839. 

Nov. 23.—The Warden of Wadhan, in the chair. 
—Dr. Buckland explained the leading points of the 
Glacial theory lately proposed by Professor Agas- 
siz (see ante, p, 948). 
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Artificial Staining of Marble.—This art was prac- 
tised by the ancients, and is described by Zosimus: 
it is now making considerable advance at Verona. 
The results are as follows:—A solution of nitrate of 
silver penetrates the marble, and communicates a 
deep red colour to it. A solution of nitrate of gold 
penetrates less deeply, and communicates a beautiful 
purple violet colour, Verdigrise sinks to the depth 
of a line into the marble, and gives it a fine 
green colour. A solution of dragon's blood com- 
municates a beautiful red colour, and gamboge a 
yellow tint. To apply these two colours, it is neces- 
sary to polish the marble with a pumice stone, to dis- 





solve the gum resins in hot alcohol, and put them on 


with a camel-hair pencil. The tinctures obtained 
from woods, as Brazil wood, logwood, &c., penetrate 
deeply into marble. Tincture of cochineal, withthe 
addition of a little alum, gives marble a fine. scarlet 
colour, similar to African marble. Artificial orpi- 
ment produces, when dissolved in ammonia, a lively 
yellow colour. If verdigrise be boiled with white 
wax, and the mixture be applied to the marble, and 
then removed when it has cooled, it will be found te 
have penetrated five lines, and to have produced a 
fine emerald colour. When it is wished to apply the 
different colours in succession, some precautions are 
necessary. The tinctures prepared by spirit of wine 
and by the oil of turpentine are to be applied to the 
marble while it is hot; but the dragon's blood and 
gamboge are to be used with the marble when cold, 
For this purpose, it is necessary to dissolye them in 
alcohol, and employ the solution of gamboge first, 
This, which is clear, soon becomes turbid, and affords 
a_ yellow precipitate. Those parts of the marble 
which are covered with the tincture are then to be 
heated, by passing over them, at the distance of half 
an inch, a red-hot iron plate, or a charcoal chauffer; 
it is then allowed to cool, and the iron is to be again 
passed over those portions where the colour has not 
penetrated. When the yellow colour has been im- 
bibed, a solution of dragon's blood is to be applied in 
the same manner ; and, while the marble is hot, the 
other vegetable colours may be communicated, The 
last colours to be applied are those in union with the 
wax. These must be used with great caution, be- 
cause the slightest excess of heat causes them to 
penetrate deeper than is necessary, which renders 
them less adapted for delicate work. During the 
operation, cold water should be occasionally thrown 
upon them. 

Jeanie Deans.—The venerable John Walker was 
gathered to his fathers at Irongray churchyard on 
Friday last, in presence of as sincere a band of 
mourners as ever assembled round the grave of a 
private citizen, Mr. Walker died on the 4th inst. 
and had entered, we believe, the 84th year of his age. 
The celebrated Jeanie Deans, alias Helen Walker, 
possessed for many years a cottage on Mr. Walker's 
farm of Clouden, and at her death it fell to his lot 
to lay her head in the grave, in the churchyard of 
Irongray, where he himself now reposes amidst 
kindred dust. For long her resting place was undis- 
tinguished, save by a “ peculiar stone in the dyke;” 
and when the late Sir Walter Scott determined to 
erect a@ monument to her memory, Mr. Walker, 
perhaps alone of those who survived a heroine whose 
story, though embellished, is true as regards the 
principal incidents, was enabled to point to the exact 
spot.—Dumfries Courier. 

Improvement in Photography.—M. Fizeau has 
made such an improvement in this process, that the 
designs may be rubbed with the hand covered by a 
glove without being defaced. His method consists 
in employing a salt of gold. A liquid being formed 
of 15 grains of chloride of gold dissolved in three- 
quarters of a pint of pure water, and 46} grains of 
hyposulphite of soda dissolved in an equal quantity 
of water, some drops of this fluid, after the light has 
ceased acting, are poured upon the silver plate, after 
the latter has been heated with great care. In this 
operation, silver is dissolved, and gold precipitated, 
This improvement was communicated to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences on the 10th, and is said to be very 
important. 

Fall of Aerolites at Milan.—On the 17th of July 
at seven o'clock in the morning, a loud detonation 
was heard, resembling a peal of thunder; and near 
Golosecca three luminous projectiles were observed, 
proceeding towards Somma, from east to west. The 
sound of the explosion extended for twenty or thirty 
miles round Milan. The largest aerolite was found 
near Ceresato, a village in the neighbourhood, havin 
penetrated twenty inches into the earth. It weigh 
10lb, 20z, The others were of smaller size, and 
fell near the larger one, but they have not been found. 

Falling Stars.—M. Capocci, director of the Ob. 
servatory ut Naples, has related twelve cases of the 
fall of aerolites since 1809, about the 29th November 
of each year. The dates are as follows: 1809, 29th 
Nov.; 1810, 28th Nov.; 1820, 29th; 1821, 30th; 
1822, 28th; 1823, 27th ; 1824, 27th; 1831, 26th; 
1839, 29th, On the 26th of July last, he observed 





a great full of stars. 
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Weather in Frauce.—While the neighbourhood of 
the Rhone was laid waste by inundations, the wea- 
ther was so dry in the Lauraguais that the sowing 
of the corn was suspended in expectation of a shower. 

Earthquake at Zante.—Letters from Corfu an- 
nounee that the unfortunate island of Zante has 
suffered from an earthquake. The first shock was 
on the 30th of October, but more than a hundred 
shocks followed during the week. The town is said 
to be as much a ruin as if it had been bombarded, 
and a small island in the harbour on which a few 
fishermen resided, has disappeared altogether. Not 
more than nine lives are known to have been lost, 
but the damage done is estimated at 1,500,000 
dollars. 

Eruption in Java.—A violent eruption occurred in 
the volcano of Guteer on the 22nd of May ; stones 
and sand were emitted, and the crater has been 
enlarged to three times its usual size. 

Electrotype.—M. Kobell, of Munich, presented 
some engravings through M. Brongniart to the French 
Academy, which were produced by a modified pro- 
cess of his own. Upona well polished plate of copper 
or silver, he executes a painting of the subject to be 
engraved. The colour which he employs is oxide of 
iron, pounded with essence of turpentine, and mixed 
with a certain quantity of the same essence thick- 
ened by standing, or, what is equally good, with a 
solution of the resin of Dammera in the essence of 
turpentine ; he sometimes adds formate of silver. 
This painting is obviously monochromous, and the 
variety of tints is produced by the different thicknesses 
of the colour applied upon the plate of silver; so 
that the lights are given by the metallic surface, and 
the half tints and the shades by the greater or less 
thickness of the colour. When the painting is well 
dried and adherent to the plate, it is to be depo- 
sited in an electrotype apparatus in order to receive 
the deposit of copper, which takes place immediately 
upon the parts not covered by the painting, more 
slowly upon those which are only covered by a thin 
layer, and more tardily still upon those parts where 
the thickness is greatest. After several successive 
applications, when the thickness is sufficient to sup- 
port the action of the copper-plate press, the deposit 
is to be separated from the plate, and the former, if 
any remain adherent, may be disengaged from the 
painting, by washing with ether: we have then a 
mould of the painting, executed in relief upon the 
silver plate; and we may conceive that if we take an 
impression by the ordinary copper-plate press, the 
colour deposited upon the paper will possess the 
thickness of the original painting, and will be faith- 
fully reproduced. 

Staining Wood.—A plane tree vessel was presented 
to the Academy by M. Boucherie, which had been 
beautifully stained by impregnating it with pyro- 
lignite of iron, and then with nut-galls. 

Anhydrous Silicate of Iron.—M. Fellenberg lately 
analyzed this mineral from the Azores, and found its 
composition silica 31, protoxide of iron 62.5. The 
same mineral was discovered several years before by 
Dr. T. Thomson, and its composition found to be, 
silica 29.6, protoxide of iron 68.73. The latter spe- 
cimen was obtained from the Mourne Mountains, 
Treland. 

The Mathematical Power-Loom.—By the introduc- 
tion of this invention it is expected a powerful 
stimulus will be given to a staple manufacture in 
this country—viz., the linen trade, which has for 

many years been in a drooping state, chiefly owing 
to the low price of labour in Scotland. The mathe- 
matical loom is equally applicable to the manufac- 
ture of worsted, cotton, and all other fibrous sub- 
stances. This machine is called a mathematical 
loom, because the quantity of weft or woof is deter- 
mined by calculation or measurement, thus securing 
at pleasure cloth of any fabric or stoutness, and 
perfectly equal throughout. The pressure upon the 
warp-thread can be varied to suit the strength of the 
warp ; so that the strongest or most delicate yarns 
can be woven, and a firm or soft fabric produced 
without any difficulty. This loom performs the 
whole work of weaving, and will produce a piece of 
cloth of the ordinary length without the alteration 
of any of its parts. It has woven two bolts, or thirty 
yards, of the heaviest sailcloth in 12% hours ; and 
the inventor has stated that he would undertake to 
do that quantity in less time— Durham Chronicle, 
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Also, by Mr. Wright, Breakfast Table Science 2 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 


In royal 12mo. with Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 5s. 6d. 
INOR MORALS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; 
L illustrated by Tales and Travels, particularly in the 
cast. By JOHN BOWRING.—Part IIL. 
ore heovfattaden in the Sandford and Merton style." — Tyne Pilot. 
* Both amusing and instructive."’—Afheneun 
William Tait, Ether Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
e *ublished this day, 
I, "HE COOK'S ORACLE. A New Edition. 
5s. 6d. 
““ We venture to prophesy that the ‘ Cook's Oracle’ will be con- 
sidered as the English Institute of Cookery.""— Edinburgh Review. 
. Dalgairns’ Cookery. A New Edition. 6s, 
T his Volume contains a Complete System of Pupstteah ookery, 
carefully ¢ adapted tothe purposes of every-day 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker & % ~ Lenton 


Just published, with numerous Illustrations, Maps. 
OUR to the SEPULCHRES of ET RU RIA, 
in 1839. By Mrs. HAMILTON GRAY. 
One vol. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth boards. 
“Ere yet decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 
Go bend thee o'er the illustrious dead.” 
Contents : — Introduction — Vlii—Monte Nerone — Tarquinia— 
Cere, or Agylla—C. este #1 d’ Assa—Clusium—Conclusion. 
London; J. Hatehard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 























N da ah t ATIVE one volume 8vo_ price 5s. in cloth, 
RATIVE of EVENTS connected with 
= se Abdication of 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON; 


His Embarkation at Fi Feius, and Voyage to Elba, on board His 


ship ted. 
By CAPTAIN SIR THOM As TUSSHER, R.N. K.C.H. C.B. 
His Embarkation at Elba, and a Journal of his extraordinary 
March to Paris, as narrated by Colonel Laborde, who accom- 
panied the Emp eror on that occasion. 
Dublin: Grant & Bolton: and James Fraser, Regent-street, 


Just st published, in in one vol. 1emo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 


on the SEVER CHURCHES of 


5 ASIA. = and. other qf Sotiest 
By HOMAS WiLljAM CARR, 


* Minister of Southborough 
London : W. H. Dalton, a 


SWAINSON AND SHUCKARD ON INSECTs, 
This day, in fep. 8vo. with V Vignaite Tite and and numerous Wood. 
clot 
THE HISTORY an and NATURAL ARRANGE. 
MENT of INSECTS. 
By Whi ot Le Esq. and W. E. SHUCKARD, Esq. 
ol. 129 of the Cabinet yclopedia, 
pentane gh Orme & Co. ; and John Taylor. 


SIR E. L, BULWER’S NEW PLAY. 
Now ready, 3rd edition, 
O N E Y; aComepy. 
In Five Acts. As performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket. 2 
By the Author of * The Lady Po Lyons,” * Richelieu,’ 
lenzi 
Saunders & Otley, Publisher ers, Conduit-street. 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL + ae 
TO PARENTS AND Ls ACHERS. 
Just published 

HE MODERN SPELLING-BOOK and 
EARLY EDUCATOR; consisting of well-selected Spell. 

ing and improved Reading L essons: to which are added very 
easy Catechisms on Natural History, Astronomy, Geography, 
&c., expressly adapted to the capacities of os Children, 
Illustrated with numerous t ute ond Diagrams 
___London: Darton & Clarke, Holborn- bill. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
HE PRIVATE DIARY. Arranged, Printed, 


and Ruled, for receiving an Account of every Day's Em. 
ployment for the space of One Year. With an Index and Ap- 
pendix. Post Svo. half-bound, 4s. 6¢. 

The Student’s Journal ; formed on the Plan of 

* The Private Diary.’ Post 8vo. half-bound, 4s. 6d. 

The Literary Diary ; or, Complete Common- -place 
Book : with an Explanation, and an Alphabet of Two Letters on 
a Leaf. Post 4to. ruled throughout, and half-bound, price 12s, 

A Pocket Common-place Book. With Locke's 
Index. Post 8vo. half-bound, 8s. 6d. 

Printed for ‘Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 
HE LIFE and WORKS of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Uniform in 98 Volumes, small octavo, 198 Engravings. 
I. Life by Mr. Lockhart. 10 vols. 21 Engravings. 
— completed. a : * . 
II. Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 96 Engravings, 
III. Poetry. 12 vols. 25 Engravings. 
With the Author's Introduction of 1830, various readings, and 
éditor’s Notes, not to be found in any other Editions. 
IV. Prose Pehense 7 28 vols. 56 Engravings. 
* Any odd Volumes to make up sets. 
R. € “adell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker & Co. London. 
POPULAR ay ee E WORKS BY ~- ag SHERWOOD, 
Jus blished, the 13th ed 
ISTORY of Fthe FAIRCHILD "FAMILY ; 3 Or, 
the Child's Manual: being a Collection of Stories calcu- 
lated to show the importance and effect of a religious education. 
12mo. cloth, price 5s. 

The History of Henry Milner. Four Parts, in 3 

vols. price 6s. each vol. Either volume may be had separate. 











Price 1s. 6d. 














Victoria. 12mo. price 4s. 
v. 


I 
a Gophane of Normandy. 8rd edition, 18mo. 


“TT he Little Momiere. 
V 
The Hedge of Thorns. 


price ls 
London: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


N ESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY HAVE 
NEARLY READY 
THE FOLLOWING NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sir E. L. Bulwer’s New Novel. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NIGHT AND MORNING; a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ saan’ * Eugene Aram,’ &c. 
Mr. ounet * ee Histori ical Work. 
RICHARD ca:uR oe tion, HIS LIFE AND 
TIMES 


Price 3s. 18mo. cloth. 


Sth edition, 18mo. cloth, 





-P.R.JA MES, ~~ 
Author of ‘ kaw: or the vlack Beiese, "Louis XIV." &e. 
Mrs. Trottopr's New Novel. 
THE BLUE BELLES OF ENGLAND. 
In the Metropolitan Magazine commencing with the Number for 
January. 


IV. 

Lady Chatterton's ” 4 Wo 
HOME SKETCHES ND "ROREIGN 
RECO LLECTIONS 
By LADY CHATTERTON. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. with lilustrations. 


7 
THE ROMANCE OF JEWISH HISTORY. 
By the Misses MOSS. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Vi. 
SUSAN HOPL Me OR, CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVI DEN CE; a Novel. 
— post 8vo. 
Vil. 
ior Michel's New Wort: 
HENRY oF MON MOUTH ; an Mistorical Novel. 
In3 vou, post Svo. 


THE PLAYFAIR PAPERS ; _ OR, BROTHER 
JONATHAN 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





London, 





& Otley, Publ Conduit-street. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW,No.CXXXIII. 
will be published on MONDAY. 


Contents. 
I. AMERICAN ORATORS. 
Il. MEDICAL REFORM. 
III. LORD DUDLEY'S LETTERS. 
1V. ROMANISM IN IRELAND. 
Vv. INFANT LABOUR. 
VI. ANGLING. 
Vil. CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
VIII. FOREIGN POLICY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
On Thursday next, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 68. 


Contents: 

1, Licence of Counsel—Criminal Procedure. 

2, Woman, and her Social Position. 

3. Architectural Competition ; with Illustrations from the De- 
signs of Messrs. Cockerell & Donaldson for the New Royal 
Exchange. . 

4. The Currency and Banking. ’ 

5. Emigration: Comparative prospects of our new colonies ;— 
(with coloured maps of Port Grey, Australind, New South Wales, 
and Port Nicholson, New Zealand). “ 

¢. The Anglo-Turkish War: Egypt and Syria. a 

7. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. Poetry; Fiction; Mu- 
sic; the Drama; Agriculture ; Education; Law Reform; &c.&c. 

Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 








Under the patronage of the Duchess of Sutherland, and dedi- 
cated, by permission of Her Grace, to the Marquess of Staf- 
ford. W ith 200 Engravings,in one thick volume, handsomely 
pean ne 


LIDAY 


BOO K; 
a Companion for Christmas and Mid :¢ ining 
Recreations in Natural History, Science, and the Arts; Sports, 
Tales, Histories, ‘I'ravels, and Adventures, adapted for Children 


of all ages. : ‘ 
By WILLIAM MARTIN, 
Author of ‘ The Parlour Book,’ * Book of Sports,’ &c. &c. 

“No parent into whose hands this book may fall, could refrain, 
almost as a matter of conscience and of duty, from purchasing 
it for the amusement and instruction of their children.”"—Morn- 
ing Herald. 
td Published by Sherwood & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


TURNER’S CHEMISTRY—NEW EDITION, 
This day is published, in one thick volume 8vo. price 1. ls. 
LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY; including the 
ACTUAL STATE and PREVALENT DOCTRINES of 
the SCIENCE, By. the late EDWARD TURNER, M.D. 
Seventh Edition. Edited by JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D.,, Ph. Dd. 
F.R.S. L. and E., Professor of Cocmiatry in the University of 
Giessen, and WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor 
of Chemistry, King’s College, Aberdeen. ‘ F 
*,* A Supplement, containing the Oily Acids, will 
be published by Christmas, 1840. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. MANTELL’S LECTURES 
i d ON GEOLOGY, a 
This day is published, in z vols. feap 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
trations, coloured Map and Sections, price 18s. the 4th edit. of 
HE WONDERS of GEOLOGY, or, a Fami- 
liar Exposition of Geological Phenomena, 
By GIDEON ALGERNON MANTELL, L.L.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Author of the * Fossils of Tilgate Forest,’ &c. 

This Edition is much enlarged and improved, and illustrated 
by Ten Lithographs, and nearly One Hundred additional Engra- 
vings, with coloured Plates and Sections, 

A few large paper copies are published, price 23s., the size of 
the Bridgewater Essays, to secure copies of which immediate 
application is necessary. . 

London: Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornhill. 


HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS, BY RUTHERFORD. 
In 1 very large vol. 8v0. price 16s. 

COURSE of MATHEMATICS, composed 

for the Royal Military Academy, by CHARLES HUT- 

TON, LL.D., F.R.S., new and carefully corrected edition, 

entirely remodelled and adapted to the Course of Instruction 

now pursued in the Royal Military Academy, by WILLIAM 

RUTHERFORD, F.R.A.S., Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich. b Also just published, 

2. Recreations in Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy: translated from Montucla’s edition of Ozanem, by 
CHALLES HUTTON, LL.D... F.RS., &c., a new and revised 
edition, with numerous additions, and illustrated with Four 
Hundred Cuts, by EDWARD RIDDLE, Master of the Mathe- 
patest School, Royal Hospital, Greenwich. Price 16s. bound 
in cloth. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside. 


Now publishing, in Quarterly Parts, at the rate of Kight Sheets 
each, imperial folio, in handsome cloth boards. price 12s. 6d. 
NICHOLS CITIES and TOWNS of SCOT- 

LAND ILLUSTRATED, in a Series of Views in Tinted 
Lithography, in the style of the recent Works of Harding, Stan- 
field, Roberts, Vivian, &c. With Plans and Topographical De- 
tails corrected to the date of publication. 

i z Now ready, “ 

The City of Aberdeen, in 8 Sheets, price 12s. 6d. 

The City of Perth, in 8 Sheets, will be published 
January 1, 1841, price 12s.6d. : 
_ The City of Glasgow, in 16 Sheets, will be pub- 
lished April 1, 1841, price 25s. i 

Paisley, Dumfries, Ayr, and Greenock, will imme- 
diately follow. 3 . 

The following are in preparation :— 

Inverness and Elgin, Stirling, St. Andrew's, Dun- 
dee, Montrose, Arbroath, Kilmarnock, Lanark, Edinburgh, &c. 
eis Critical Notices. > 
. Nicho!’s Views of Aberdeen,—These form a portion of an exten- 
sve work projected by the Messrs. Nichol, of Montrose, the ob- 
ject of which is to present, at a comparatively moderate price, 
andin a superior style of art, pictorial illustrations of the prin- 
Cipal Cities and Towns of Scotland. The number before us 
aflords a favourable specimen of the undertaking. It contains 
nine Views of Aberdeen, and there are, interepereed throughout 
the Work, Views of some of the principal Buildings iu the City. 
The sub ects are in general well chosen, and the Engravings are 
executed with great fidelity and spirit. We are glad to under- 
Stand that the work meets with encouragement commensurate 
With its merits. Should the subsequent parts prove as deserving 
of public patronage, the enterprising publishers may calculate 
po . success of their useful and elegant work."’—Aberdeen 

nal, 
“The whole of the Views are remarkably correct, and litho- 




















ed with great ability and care.”’— Aberdeen Herald. 
J iiblished by Longman & Co., and Tilt & Bogue, London ; 
‘ D. Nichol, Montrose ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Lumsde: 
Son, Glasgow. 





NEW EDITIONS OF WILLIAM HOWITT’S WORKS. 


THE Boy's COUNTRY BOOK; or, the Real 
e ofa Country Boy. Written by HIMSELF, Exhibit- 
ing al’ the Amusements” Pleasures, be By ben ad Children 
n the Country. 2nd edition, fep. 8vo. with about 40 Illustrations 
oR One ot the yneet fesese xing, 6 fi ld, that 

of the most fascinat ions, » tha 
has ever graced our literatures"’---Mowshh y Chron arn = — 


2. 
THE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. New 
edition, 1 vol. med. 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood, 21s. 
“Admirable, and, to English readers. indispensable....Not 
merely a ch but an bling work.”’—Atlas. 


3. 
V ISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES, OLD 
.,. HALLS, BATTLE FIELDS, and SCENES illustrative of 
Striking Passages in ENGLISH HISTORY and POETRY. New 
— 1 vol. medium 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood, 21s. cloth 
‘ed, 
““ Written with the enthusiasm of a poet, and the knowledge 
of an antiquary.’’— Monthly Chronicle. 
.ondon ; Longman, Orme & Co. 
8, New Burlington-street, Dec. 19, Is4u. 
EW WORKS PREPARING FOR 
IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION :— 
MEMOIRS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS, 
. _ Late Governor-General of India. 
Including his JOURNALS and LETTERS, now first published 
from the be oy pyemcien of the Family. 
e . G. R. GLEIG, 
Author of ‘ The Lite of Sir Thomas Munro,’ * Traditions of 
Shelsea College,” &c. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits from Original Pictures. 
(On Wednesday next, the 23rd instant.) 


in 
TALES OF A GRANDMOTHER. 
By Mrs. A.C. CARMICHAEL. 


0. 








It. 
The NEW VOLUME Some STANDARD HOVELS will 
prise Mrs. G "S popular B VCE, 
THE ae AR a OF LYONS; 
; Or. THE TUILLERIES. 
To be published with the Magazines at the end of the present 
month. 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
THE LIFE, JOURNALS, AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ. F.R.S. 
Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II., and 


ames II., 

Inclading a, NARRATIVE of HIS VOYAGE to TANGIER, 

and JOURNAL of HIS RESIDENCE THERE, &c. 
e whole now first published from the Originals. 

Jn 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait from an original Picture. 

“ An abundance of curious historical and literary anecdotes 
will reward the reader for a careful perusal. Few good libra- 
rians who will not coyet the immediate possession of this work.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

“ A work the library can scarcely be without.”"—Spec‘ator. 


il, 
MERCEDES OF CASTILE; 
A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF COLUMBUS. 
y J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of * ‘The Pilot,’ * The Pathiinder,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


Ill. 
THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By the Author of * The Comic Latin Grammar.’ 
In post 8vo. with upwards of 50 characteristic lilustrations by 


Iv. 
ELPHINSTONE: 
ta ede pa 
. n 3 yols. post 8vo. . 
“ This work will be read with universal interest. It is the 
production of one who has within him all the elements of good 
writing. and who possesses, moreover, the power to turn them 


to the best possible account; all his descriptions are natural, 
and his dialogue easy and dramatic.""— Morning Herald. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
"uhlisher in Ordinary to Her Masesty. 
{LINT GLASS.—APSLEY PELLATT, only 
surviving partner of the late firm of Pellatt and Green, 
has mapy years entirely removed froin St. Paul's Churchyard to 
the Falcon Glass-works, Holland-street. Blackfriars, where 
has show rooms for every description of table glass, toilet and 
smelling bottles, his newly-invented renaissance chandeliers, 
lamps, lustres, chymical glass, also the newest patterns of china 
table, dessert, and tea services. Printed lists, with sketches, may 
be had on application, ‘Ihe extensive xlass-works may be seen 
in full operation any Tuesday. Wednesday, or ‘Thursday. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECOKATORS, &c. 
APIER MACHE ORNAMENTS, in 
every style, for internal decoration on walls, ceilings, &c. 
far stronger, more durable, li eaper than plaster, 
at C. F. BIELEFELD’S Pap ks, No. 15, Welling- 
ton-street North, Strand.—Also, BIELEFELD's TREATISE on 
the USE of PAPIER MACHE, with 92 quarto plates. price 2/. 2s., 
containing upwards of 600 Patterns (with a tariff of prices), 
being part of a much larger Collection of Ornaments always 
ready for sale. 
RESTS ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED on 
name plate, in the fashionable style, 6s.; without the 
crest, 2s. 6d. ; and 100 cards 2s. 6d. Post oflice adhesive stamps, 
in any quantity, at ls. per dozen; fine post oflice letter paper 
for ladies’ use, at 2s., for commercial purposes at 3s., and fine 
foolscap at 4s. 6d. per quarter ream ; envelopes 9d. per 100; letter 
balances of every description ; envelope cases, 5s. and upwards; 
Bibles, Prayer-books, 2s. and upwards; blotting-books, globes, 
account books, and a great variety of the papéterie now so much 
in vogue ; also an extensive and handsome assortment of library, 
office, and table inkstands.— At . BARRY & SON’S, 215, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, adjoining the London Tavern. 











YDE’S LONDON MANIFOLD LETTER- 
RITER, reduced in price to l0s.—The quperiority 
of this Manifold over all other copying machines is too well 
nown to require comment. Several letters with a copy, 
each having the blackness and a aes / of ink, without its 
irregularity, result from one operation. It is effective and ex- 
peditious in its application, extremely portable, obviates the 
necessity of carrying ink, pens, &c., and (manufactured ofthe 
best materials) is admitted to be the most complete and econo- 
mical copying apparatus yet invented. A large assortment of 
different sizes and bindings always on hand.—Manufactured at 
their Paper and Sealing-wax Warehouse, 61, Fleet-street, where 
may be had the BANK Sealing-wax, and HARD WAX for hot 
climates, 6s, per lb, Wh ie and for exportation, 





D®: ARNOTT’S STOVES, at 52s. each piaia, 
and 60s. each ornamental, at COTTAM & HAL 
Manufactory, 2, Winsley-street, Oxford-street.—These STOVES 
are eugerios to, more durable and economical than, any stoves 
now offered to the public, and will consume less fuel. As the’ 
are fixed at the lowest possible price, no credit can be given. x 
remittance must be sent with the order. Thestove may be seen 
in daily use at THE MANUFACTORY as above. Other sizes, and 
every description of furnishing ironmongery ; also hurdles, and 
the pow strained wire fencing, &c. List of prices may be had on 
application. 


VANS’S IMPROVED ARNOTT’ STOVES. 
—These truly economical and invaluable STOVES ma 
now be had in any quantity, of various sizes and designs, an 
adapted for churches, chapels, schools, conservatories, halls 
ware-rooms, ships’ cabins, union houses, harness rooms, and all 
other places requiring heat, at prices varying from 3/. to 20/, 
each.—Evans's stove grate and cooking apparatus manufactory, 
33, King William-street, London-bridge, and 40, Ludgate-bifl, 
arge assortment of warm air stoves, with ascending and 
descending flues. 
mn To] *hpel aa LAT 
ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
meter and Watch Manufacturers, at prices that will 
command public patronage, and if of equal quality, lower than 
any house in London. Compensated duplex watches, upon the 
principle of their chronometers, to which Government awarded 
the prizes three years in succession. The compensated duplex 
watch combines the most perfect accuracy of performance with 
the utmost elegance in appearance, is not equalled in regularit 
by any watch, nor surpassed by the pocket chronometer, an 
may be had of the smallest dimensions. Webster's newly intro- 
duced centre seconds for the medical profession, elegant and 
novel in a arance; also their patent detached lever, and 
small flat horizontal for ladies, all equally reduced in price, and 
warranted, watches taken in exchange. A selection of 
fine second-hand repeating, duplex, lever, and borizontal 
watches, by the most eminent makers, at little above half the 
original cost, and nearly equal to new, warranted. Post letters 
promptly attended to.—Webster & Son, Chronometer-makers 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, (established 130 years) 3, Birchin- 
lane, Cornhill, London. 


" TiN — — ° 
EW PATENT IMPROVEMENT in the 
SOLAR LAMP for suRNING COMMON OIL.—EDW. FREE- 

MAN, 3, WiGMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, respectfully 

begs to invite attention to the above recent improvement, 

which, without adding to the expense of the lamp, considerably 
increases the light, renders it perfectly shadowless, and entirely 
avoids the unpleasant heat so much complained of in others, 

These lamps, with the oil refined by E. F., which burns without 

smoke or smell, produce, at full two-thirds less cost, a far more 

brilliant and pure light than the best lamps hitherto in use with 
the finest sperm oil; they have a more elegant and light appear- 
ance, are more simple to trim. and at a small expense (on for- 
warding the oil cups) may be fitted to any pedestal. Epwarp 

FREEMAN, WAX-CHANDLER, O1n Mercuant, &c. TO THE 

QuEeEN, QUEEN Dowacer, AND THE Roya FAMILY, 3, Wig- 

more-street, three doors from Cavendish-square.—N.B. The 

above, from their economy, are also well adapted for halls, 

kitchens, society offices, &c. 


OLAR LAMPS.—A large assortment of the 
PATENT SOLAR LAMPS, suited to all purposes, and 
with the patentee’s latest improvements. Table or suspending 
lamps altered to the solar principle. Also a superior oil to burn 
in the above Jams, at 3s. 6d. per gallon, and perfectly free from 
smell, at PARKINSON'S, 79, OxrorD-sTREET, exactly opposite 
the Pantheon. R. H. P. finding that several of his customers have 
been misled by a lamp-seller, who states himself to be the in- 
ventor and patentee of the solar lamp, feels called upon to set 
the public right by acquainting them that the true and only 
patentee is not connected with any retail shop; and R. H, P. 
assures his friends that, from many years’ experience in lamps 
and oil, and being an agent of the true patentee, he is enabled 
to supply them upon as good terms as any house in London. 
ey trap LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
h did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M'‘LEAN, 73, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper ollice, respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists, upholsterers, and the public, 
that they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC- 
TURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attempted.—May be had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, large Sheets of Drawings, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of 109 different sized picture 
frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with de- 
signs made expressly for this manufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 trames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned. 
EXTRAORDINARY REMEDY FOR THE 
7 4 —_ TOTT -“ 
URE of ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
WINTER COUGH, &ce. 
CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC ELIXIR. 
“ Hatfield Broad Oak. near Harlow, Essex, July 19, 1840. 
“Sir,—I think it a duty | owe to the public and yourself to ace 
quaint you with the beneficial effects which have heen produced 
by your excellent Balsamic Elixir. It is now three years since I 
caught a violent cold, which settled on my lungs and produced 
Asthma. I found it impossible to sleep without being supported 
with bolsters in nearly an upright position. I was at last recom. 
mended by a friend to make use of your invaluable Elixir, and 
am now happy to inform you of the result, that [am now able 
to lie down in bed without being tormented with the fear of being 
choked or smothered. To anybody in a similar situation I shoul 
not hesitate to recommend the same ertraordinary remedy by 
which I myself have recovered —I am, i Jours gratefully, 
“To Mr. Congreve, Peckham.” “Mary Lawrence, 
Prepared and sold by the sole proprietor, Henry Congreve, 
High-street, Peckham, in bottles, at 1s. ldd., 28. 9d., 48. Gd, 11s, 
and 22s.each. A Pamphlet, with recent cases cured, will be seit 
yratis (paid) on receipt of a letter, post paid, to the proprietor, 
The medicine may chee be had, wholesa e and retail, of Hannay 
& Co. the proprietor’s wholesale agent, and all respectable Che- 
mists and Patent Medicine Venders. Be sure you have the 
gennine: * Henry Congreve” is signed across the government 
stamp. 
* 7 'T has always struck us as a singular arrangement 
in the economy of nature, thet those drugs upon hich 
health and life Segond. Cet Cag may yey asingte e —- 
tion, be so particularly obnoxious to the taste, he inventio 
Of the SROP ORANGE PURGATIF DE LAGRANGE bas 
most effectually overcome this objectionable quality, as it is as 
agreeable as a glass of liqueur. ‘lo persons of nervous stomachs 
such a recommendation must be irresistible.”"—fost Magezine, 
October 31. This delicious Medicine is peculiarly eflicaciots in 
purifying the blood, relieving indigestion, spasms, fulness, and 
pains in the head, flatulence, &c. A tea-spoonful, or even less, 
taken once or twice a week will imperceptibly render the sec re- 
tions regular, and preserve the whole system in a state of per~ 
fect health. Price 2s.9d. As one bottle contains many doses, 
it is one of the cheapest as well as best aperients ever made 
known. Sole agent, i Schooling, 139, Fenchurch-street ; to be 
had also, by order, of all Medicine Venders. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
Mr. James’s New Work. 


LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
COURT AND TIMES OF WILLIAM III. 


Addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury by JAMES VERNON, Esq., Secretary of State. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV.,’ ‘ Richelieu,’ &c. 


3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, bound. 


‘These letters detail in a familiar manner, somewhat after the fashion of Horace Walpole’s celebrated Epistles, all the important and interesting events which took place at the 
period in question, with a liberal infusion of court gossip; forming valuable historical illustrations of a reign of which our knowledge has hitherto been very limited.”—G@lode, 


THE NAVAL SURGEON. 


By the Author of ‘Cavendish,’ &c. 3 vols. 


PETER PRIGGINS, THE COLLEGE SCOUT. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations by Purz. 


LADY BLESSINGTON’S 


Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 


Iv. 
The Third and Concluding Volume, in 8vo. of 


(Just ready.) 


‘IDLER IN ITALY’ 


THE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME. 


By SIR CHARLES and LADY MORGAN. 
2 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) 


vi. 


POPULAR TRADITIONS OF ENGLAND. 


First Series: LANCASHIRE. 
By JOHN ROBY, Esq. M.R.S.L. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood. 


“The taste which of late years has been so widely diffused for legends illustrating both the history and manners of the different nations to which they belong, has created ¢ 
necessity for the publication of those proper to our own country. Mr. Roby has collected with a skill and talent which prove his fitness for the task he has undertaken—the Traditions 


of Lancashire, which he has embellished with every improvement of which they are capable, as a portion of the Popular Traditions of England. 
to the antiquary than amusing to the lover of romance, while the student of historical literature cannot 


These will be found not less instructive 


fail of deriving from them some of the most valuable illustrations of English 


history ever made public. A collection of the national traditions cannot but be regarded as a work of national interest."—Literary Report. 


vil. 


LEGENDARY TALES OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


By SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart. 


“« These volumes contain the best tales of the North Countrie which we have looked into for a long period.”—Atheneu' 


** Nothing since the days of Scott has been written on Highland scenery, customs, character, and supersti 


— Weekly Chronicle. 


Vill. 


With Engravings by Pxiz, Illustrator of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” 


m. 
tions, which can be at all compared to these volumes for truth and effect.” 


COMIC MISCELLANIES: IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


By THE LATE James Smita, Esa. 


One of the Authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses ;’ with a Selection from his Correspondence, and a Memoir of his Life. 


By his Brother, HORACE SMITH, Esq. 


2nd Edition, with Additions, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 
“One of the most amusing books that have seen the light since the ever famous ‘ Rejected Addresses’ themselves." —@lobe. 


1x. 
Memoirs of Beethoven. 
With a SELECTION from his CORRESPONDENCE. 
By his Friend, A. ScH1nDLER. 
Edited, with Notes, &c. by IGNACE MOSCHELLES, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, &c. (Just ready.) 
x. 
Oliver Cromwell. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Edited by Horace Smirn, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 3 vols. 

**We may commend the battle scenes in this work as 
about the most spirited and thrilling since Scott described 
the gathering at Loudon-hill and Bothwell Brigg.”"— 

Atheneum. 





xi. 
AGNES STRICKLANDS 


Lives of the Queens of England. 


The First Volume of 
The NEW and REVISED EDITION 
of this Work, with numerous Additions, will be issued with 
the Magazines on the Ist of January, price 10s. 6d. bound. 


xII. 
THE NEW ROMANCE OF MILITARY LIFE. 
The Conspirators. 
By Caprain Quitirinan. 3 vols, 

‘The most spirited and clever production of its class 
that has hitherto proceeded from the many gifted men 
who have in these ‘ piping times of peace’ been tempted to 
exchange the swordforthe pen. We know, indeed, nothing 
of the kind which more pleasantly blends the attractions of 
high romance with the force and truth of real life.”"—Naval 
and Military Gazette. 





XIII. 
Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands, 
By Masor E. Naprer, 46th Regt. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Nineteen Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


“A delightful work, written in the frank and hearty 
spirit of a soldier-sportsman. It is full of anecdote and tale, 
and wondrous stories of hunting adventure, and earries the 
reader deep into the magnificent forest and mountain 
scenery of India.”—Argus. 

XIV. 


The Dream and other Poems. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with a fine 
Portrait of the Author, by E. Lanpseer, R.A., 105.64. bd. 
‘A very beautiful poem. This lady ‘ is the Byron of our 
modern Poetesses.’”"—Quarterly Review. 
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